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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not--provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are PARTICU- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day axe especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear, 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitied or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit tbe photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. gd. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the 
departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great 
New Street, in English money, by cheques crossed ‘* The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the 
Proprietors of “ THE TaATLeER,” Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THe TATLER can be CbEbed at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 


224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris, and at all important News Stands and 
Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Puclishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


An OutsipEr's YEAR. By Florence Warden. 6s. (John Long.) 
Fuaitive AnnigE, By Mrs. Campbell Praed. 6s. (John Long.) 
Tue Voice or THE WortD. By Arthur H. Holmes. 6s. (Burleigh.) 


Tue Apvertiser’s A.B.C., 1903. The Standard Advertisement Press Directory. 
ros. 6d. (1. B. Browne, Lrd., 163, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.) 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK'S TATLER is 
as follows :—Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding, 
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T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
Every Evening at 8.30 precisely, Justin Huntiy McCarthy's Romantic Play 
s | WERE_ KING. 
Francois Villo1 - - Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY at 2.15. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Tel. 3903 Gerrard 


OMEDY THEATR E.—Manager, Mr. FRANK CURZON. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER'S SEASON. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE, 
A Romantic English Comedy in Four Acts. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, at 2,30. 


LONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN SLREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
“DICK WHITTINGTON.” “ DISK WHITTINGTON,” 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


@EYMPIA.— BUFFALO BILL’S WILD WEST AND CONGRESS 
OF ROUGH RIDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Headed and Personally Introduced by Col. W. F. CODY, 
Every Style of Seat in the Saddle Faithfully Depicted. 
Cowboy Fun, Riding Wild Bronchos, Artillery and Cavalry Exercises, 
The Dashing Aurore Zouaves, THE BATTLE OF SAN JUAN HILL, 
Two Performances Daily, at 2 and 8.15 p.m. 

Doors open atrand7p.m 
Prices of Admission ts., 2s., 3S., 5S. and 7s. 6d. Boxes (5 seats) £3 3s. 
Children under ro years half price to all except 1s. and 2s. seats. 


Box Office, Olympia, open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Reserved and Box Tickets. 
at the Libraries. 


-OUL OF siGHl;, OUT OF WEIND." 


The appalling Distress prevailing in the East End this Winter is felt 
by none so acutely as by the Sick and Suffering. 

It is bad enough to be cold and hungry, but to be ill and in pain as 
well is infinitely worse. 

Hundreds, but for our 80 District Nurses, will suffer uncared for on 
their beds of weariness and pain, 

But because the noble work being done by 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY AND DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME 
is OUT OF SIGHT of the well-to-do, itis OUT OF MIND also; consequently 


FUNDS ARE QUITE EXHAUSTED, and WORK CANNOT BE 
CONTINUED WITHOUT FRESH SUPPORT. 


£500 is sorely needed for immediate wants. 


During this year nearly SIX THOUSAND PATIENTS, suffering from. 
all manner of diseases, have been nursed in their own homes. 
The Committee earnestly plead for Subscriptions and Donations. 


£13 will defray a Day’s Expenses. 


The Charity is debarred from participating in King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund as it is not technically a Hospital. 


THE MATERNITY CHARITY & DISTRICT NURSES’ HOME. 


Plaistow, East Ham, and Victoria Docks, E. 


Chairman: Right Rev. THe BisHop oF COLCHESTER, 
Treasurer: Col. RopertT Wicttams, M.P. 
Superintendent; SisteR KATHERINE (Miss K, Twining). 


Contributions will be gratefully received by the ORGANISING 
SECRETARY, at the Nurses’ Home, Howard’s Road, Plaistow, E. 


WHAT TO SEE IN LONDON 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free; daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, 10 a.11. to 10 p.m. ; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 1c to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C.})—Free week-days, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. 

Chancery. Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, toto 4. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and Saturdays, 10 to ro: other week- 
days, to to 4; Sundays, 2 to dusk. 

Greenwich Hospital - Painted Hall open free daily, 10 to 4; on Sundays after 2. 
Naval Museum and Chapel, free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library —Free, 10to8. Museum—rFree, 10 to 4; Saturdays, ro to 6. 

Hampton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk: excepton Fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (Westminster)—Open on Saturdays ro to 4 (no admission after 3,30) : 
tickets gratis, at entrance, 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free daily (except Wednesdays) from 
toto 4. Sundays, 2 to 4, 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 12 till dusk ; on Sundays, x p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)—10 to 10, 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall of Charles I., Whitehall)—Every 
week day, 11 to 4 ; admission 6d 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays, ro to rr, 
to the Master of the Mint at least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Saturdays, 10 to 5: Thursdays and Fridays, rr to 5 (6d,), Closed on Sundays during winter months. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin’s Place, W.C.)—Same conditions as the National 
Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open ro to 4. 
closes at 8. 4 , 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 9 to sunset on a Member's 
order; Mondays and Saturdays, by payment of 1s. Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— Visitors are admitted by orders 
rom members or by application to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, 10 to 4. : i 

Soane Museum (13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by ticket obtainable from the 
Curator, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral—Open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays; Thursdays, Fridays and Saturdays, ro to dusk ; 
6d. on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, 11 to dusk. Closed on Sundays during Winter months. 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 4, Armouries and Crown jewels, 
free on Mondays and Saturdays; other days 1s, 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The whole Museum is free on Mondays, 
‘Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 to 10, On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk, 6d. aacinis: 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On Sunday the whole museum (excep 
the libraries) is open free from 2 p.m. till 4. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)—Free on Mondays 12 to 43 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 4; Sundays, 2 to 4. Sixpence admission te 
Tuesdays and Fridays, 11 to 4. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 only with adults. 
Closed on Sundays. 

Westminster Abbey. — Open for Service till 4. 

Zoological Gardens (legent’s Park, N.W.)—Livery weekday, g a.m. to sunset, 15, (on Mondays 
6d.) On Sundays only by order from a Member. 


Royat 


By applying in writing 


On Saturdays and Mondays 
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Gasip of the #10uT 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


The New Primate—As archbishops go Dr. Randall 
Davidson is a young man. He was born just fifty-four 
years ago in Edinburgh and was educated at Harrow, where 

he wasin the late Mr. Middle- 
mist’s house. That worthy 
man had many cranks, and 
j one of them was an intense 
/ dislike of a pair of red cheeks. 
The future primate was a boy 
of ruddy countenance, and 
this pleasant and harmless 


Russell 


THE NEW ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


Dr. Randall Davidson and his wife 


feature was a veritable red rag to his master. ‘I see you 
are in a passion with me,” he would exclaim whenever he 
saw his unfortunate pupil looking particularly healthy, and 
punishment would follow upon punishment. The arch- 
bishop will remember his visits to Mr. Middlemist’s study, 
where he would sit at a respectful distance from his tormentor’s 
table by the wall. Now it was a standing joke at Harrow 
in those days that Mr. Middlemist’s study had not been 
papered for more than thirty years, but the master saw in 
his grimy walls an opportunity for worrying his pupils, and 
his favourite greeting to young Davidson used to be, ‘“ Boy, 
you are dirtying my paper.” 


A Coincidence.—By a curious coincidence the new 
archbishop on two occasions succeeded the late Dr. 
Thorold—first when he was appointed to the see of 
Rochester on the promotion of Dr. Thorold to Win- 
chester and subsequently when on Dr. Thorold’s 
death he succeeded to the bishopric of Winchester. 
Dr. Davidson married in 1878 Miss Edith Tait, a 
daughter of the famous Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
whom he acted as resident chaplain and private secretary 
from 1877 to 1882. 


DAN LENO AS ‘*MOTHER GOOSE” IN THE DRURY 
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The Children’s Ball.—More than 1,000 children were 
the guests of the Lord Mayor at the annual fancy-dress 
ball which took place at the Mansion House last Thursday. 
All the costumes were pretty and some of them exceedingly 
ingenious. A tiny Canada was there in velvet and sat 
side by side with Phoebe Throssel of Quality Street and 
Sunny Jim of poster fame. In addition there were three 
queens, choristers, clowns, a “ John Bull,” cowboys, and 
the most lifelike electric monkey. 


England v. Wales.—The English fifteen did not cover 
itself with glory in the first international football match of 
the season. Thirty thousand enthusiastic Welshmen 
watched the Leek defeating the Rose by 21 points to 5 at 
Swansea last Saturday. Such luck as arose was cer- 
tainly on the side of England, as the Welsh captain, owing 
to an injury, was compelled to leave the field at the end of 
the first ten minutes, and for the rest of the game the Welsh 
team played one man short. But as the game went it 
looked as if Wales could have afforded to have lost two or 
three more men without materially diminishing the extent 
of their victory. 


For Monogram Competitors.—I hope my readers will note 
that the first of our new series of monogram quotations 
begins in this week’s issue on page 71, where all details as 
to the competition will be found. I am sorry that I cannot 
extend the time of the closing of the competition for the 
benefit of readers of THe TATLeR in the colonies. On the 
last occasion when this was done so many of the com- 
petitors in this country complained of the delay in publishing 
the names of the winners that there can be no further 
extension. 


Mainly for Excursionists.—That enterprising line, the Great 
Northern, announces a series of cheap excursions from 
London to the provinces during 
the latter half of the present 
month, February, and March. 
These excursions will run from 
London to Cambridge, Hitchin, 
Huntingdon, 
Peterborough, 
Hatfield, St. 
Albans, Harpen- 
Luton, 
Doncaster, and 
practically all 
important towns 
on the Great 
Northern route. 
Programmes, 
giving full par- 
ticulars as_ to 
fares and times, 
can be obtained 
on application 
at any of the 
Great Northern 
stations. 


ote 
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“The Eternal City.”—The Eternal City 
is to end its successful run. Mr. Tree 
in the fulness of his knowledge or his 
desire for change withdraws Mr. Caine’s 
melodrama on Friday after a run of 
nearly four months. I confess I am surprised that it 
should give place to The Merry Wives of Windsor so soon, 
for the guewe at the door of His Majesty’s Theatre, which I 
have to pass every night, is enormous. 


| il 


MR. ROBERT TABER AS “ROSSI” IN “THE ETERNAL CITY” 

A Great Humorist’s Grandchild.—-Little Miss Joyce Granger, 
whose portrait I publish on this page, has an interest for me 
because she is the granddaughter of one of the most beloved 
of modern writers—James Payn, novelist, essayist, and, 
indeed, poet, for among my literary treasures I value highly 
a little volume of James Payn’s poems. Joyce Granger is 
ten years old. She is the daughter of Judge Granger of 
the Cornwall County Court, and her mother is, as I have 
said, a daughter of the late James Payn. 


A Link with the Past.—In the possession of Crichton 
Bros., jewellers, Old Bond Street, there are some seals 
that once belonged to Sir Walter Raleigh, one of which he 
used as Governor of Virginia in 1584, another as Governor 
of Jersey in 1600, and the third is his own family seal. 
The present owners possess a very good pedigree with 
these seals, for there is no doubt that they were in the 
possession of Mrs. Raleigh—a descendant of Sir Walter— 
who resided in Bath in the micdle of 
the eighteenth century. This lady was 
not well off, and her physician, Dr. Rand, 
called the attention of Mr. Gunning, 
the father of the beautiful Miss Gun- 
nings, to the fact. Mr. Gunning procured 
for Mrs. Raleigh a pension of £100 a 
year, and in gratitude for this service 
the lady gave Mr. Gunning Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s seals. From the Gunning 
family the seals came into the possession 
of the Crangs, and then by well-defined 
stages into that of their present owners. 
It is the intention of Crichton Bros. to 
prepare 2,000 sets of electrotypes in 
facsimile of these seals at the price of 
one guinea a set; they then propose to 
present the original seals to the British 
Museum. To those who can spare a 
guinea a set of the seals will certainly 
prove an interesting possession. 


, 


A Great Novelist’s Granddaughter. 


MR. JAMES PAYN’S GRANDDAUGHTER 


Miss Joyce Granger 
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A Test of Popularity.—To a certain 
extent the sale of a photograph must 
be a test of the popularity of the 
subject. If the test were absolute it 
might be held to be proved—as is. 
probably the truth—that Queen Alexandra is the most 
popular woman in the world. At all events, not the most 
beautiful of society beauties nor the most fascinating of 
actresses can boast that the sale of her photographs has ever 
approached the demand there is for her Majesty’s. Millions 
of the famous mortar-board photograph, for example, must 
have been sold all over the globe. I know that tons 
were imported into the United States alone, while no less 
than £15,000 worth went out to Australia in one consign- 
ment. This, of course, is but one of the many excellent 
portraits of the Queen which have been put on the market 
since she first set foot in England. If the others be taken 
into account the total sales must reach a figure such as a 
mathematical mind alone can grasp. 


Appendicitis Insurance.—The underwriters at Lloyd’s at a 
premium of 5 per cent. will now insure people against 
appendicitis, and as the gentler sex is supposed to be 
rather more inclined to the complaint than men it is 
presumed that a slightly higher rate will be charged for 
women. Insurance of this sort is by no means a modern 
idea, and more than a hundred years ago some very strange 
insurance policies were effected. In 1745 two Scottish peers 
were insured against being executed, the premium in this 
case being only 14 per cent. The return of John Wilkes to 
Parliament was in- 
sured at a premium 
of 50 per cent., and 
the life of that dis- 
tinguished agitator 
was insured during 
the election at 5 per 
cent. During the 
Peninsular War the 
return of travellers 
to the Continent 
from this country 
was insured at 10 
per cent., though at 
one period the pre- 
mium for a_ short 
time went as high 
as 30 per cent. 


THE FIRST CONTACT OF ENGLAND 
WITH AMERICA 


Hansoms and the 
Licensing Act.—It’s 
an il] wind that 
blows nobody any 
good. The London 
cabmen are finding 
that the much-abused Licensing Act is proving a profitable 
affair to many of them. The risk of walking home after dining 
at a restaurant is now surrounded by sundry pitfalls, and 
during the last fortnight hansoms and four-wheelers have 
been in great request wherever men meet to dine. It is a 
nice legal point, however, whether the inside of a cab confers: 
the desired safety. Is a hansom or a growler a public 
place within the meaning of the Act? In any case the 
chartering of a cab is not altogether a satisfactory expedient. 
The burden of proof lies with the 
policeman’s victim, and to take a cab 
may possibly be regarded as a sus- 
picious circumstance. 


A seal of Sir Walter Raleigh when Governor 

of Virginia. This seal is to be given to the 

British Museum by Crichton Bros., Old Bond 
Street, its present owners 


Lady Violet Brassey. — Lady Violet 
Brassey, whose photograph appears on 
page 63, the wife of the defeated candi- 
date for the Newmarket division, is the 
daughter of the Earl of March and 
granddaughter of the Duke of Richmond. 
She inherits the family love of sport. 
She used as a girl to hunt with the 
Goodwood Hounds from Molecomb when 
her father was M.F.H. and is still @ 
well-known figure in the hunting field. 
She makes an excellent hostess, and 
like her husband is fonder of open-air 
life and sports than of the crushes of 
London. She would not miss the family 
Goodwood meeting for the world. 
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The Children’s Fancy-dress Ball at the Mansion House. 


p % 


MASTER DE VEUS AS A DUTCH BOY MISS D. BORTON AS A JAP 


CHINESE PRIME MINISTER’S GRANDDAUGHTER 


iS ae ESET I 


nce 


JAPANESE MINISTER’S GRANDDAUGHTER MASTERS SEBASTIAN AS GNOMES MISS LEMON, ‘‘DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT” 


MASTER C. BENJAMIN AS A LITTLE JOHN BULL MASTER J. DOULTON AS MR. PICKWICK MASTER L. LEMON AS A COWBOY 
Photographs by Richard N. Speaight 
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Pleasant Weather.—On the whole the 
old-fashioned seasons when we had 
snow in winter and the sun in summer 
were preferable to the present state 
of things. The weather in England 
during the last four months has lost even the excite- 
ment of variety. Fogs one day and rain the next have 
formed the meteorological programme since so-called 
autumn set in. Meanwhile the clerk of the weather with 
pleasant irony informs us that the rainfall for the past 
twelve months has been below the average. He admits, 
however, that the rain, though light, has been persistent. 
One has to be thankful for small mercies, but if heavy rain 
and a little less of it would improve the average by all 
means let us have it. We should be more content and so 
apparently would the average. 


Fleet Street on the Sea.—In the future the overworked City 
man who wants a complete rest will have to devise some 
other method than a sea voyage. Owing to the machina- 
tions of M. Marconi the daily newspaper will pursue the 
weary traveller even in mid-ocean. The end of the present 
month will see a British mail steamer sailing from Liverpool 
to New York equipped with a complete staff and plant for 
the publication on board of a newspaper during every day 
of the voyage. Material for the news columns will, of 
course, be supplied by wireless telegraphy, and press messages 
will be delivered on board just as regularly as in a Fleet 
Street office. Already it has been decided to start a wire- 
less newspaper on the Dutch and German mail steamers 
travelling between Korsér and Kiel, and this example will 
no doubt be followed shortly by all the important liners. 


The Marlborough Money.—It is usual for the American 
papers to write as if Blenheim had been almost rebuilt with 
Vanderbilt millions since the duke’s marriage, but there is 
not the slightest foundation for the story, though it is some- 
times repeated in the English press to the great chagrin of 
the duke. No doubt the new Marlborough house in Curzon 
Street is raised upon a foundation of American dollars; but 
the old home of the Churchills was renovated entirely with 
Marlborough money. The sale of the Sunderland Library 
and the Blenheim pictures in the late duke’s time brought 
in about £317,000, in which the latter had only a life 
interest, and which passed to the present duke when he 
came of age, four days after the death of his father. Shortly 
after the new duke succeeded over £35,000 was spent on 
Blenheim, and by the time he brought home his American 
duchess in 1895 the place was in better condition than it 
had been at any date since it was built. 


ICE HOCKEY. 
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“Sonnie.”—To his particular friends, 
or some of them, the Duke of Marl- 
borough is still known as ‘“Sonnie,” 
though he has long lost the boyish 
manner which would explain the diminu- 
tive. Just at present he is seeing India, a country which 
has a particular and personal interest for him since he 
is really a native. He was born up Simla way under 
circumstances which nearly cost his mother her life. The 
latter was travelling at the time with her husband, the wild 
Marquis of Blandford, afterwards Duke of Marlborough, 
and for some reason he left her up-country with the servants 
while he went off to one of the big towns miles away. 
When his son and heir arrived there was neither a European 
doctor nora European nurse to be found, and not even a 
white servant remained in the house. The unfortunate lady 
was entirely in the hands of natives during the critical time; 
but there were kind hearts under the coloured skins, and 
though the little Churchill baby was puny and delicate his 
black nurses managed to pull him through his first trouble. 


An Athletic Bishop.—Bishop Winnington Ingram is a tall, 
well-built, fine-looking man, decidedly young for his age, 
and is the happy proprietor of a most engaging smile. This 
is a great help in his difficult office and is often requisitioned 
tosoften a hard case. But it is never more apparent than when 
the bishop is lucky on the links, where he is frequently to be 
seen having a game with Mr. Baggallay, the metropolitan 
magist.ate. 


Another Bishop Story.—It is said that Dr. Ingram is the 
hero of Mr. Horace Avory’s latest bishop story. The right 
reverend subject of this tale dropped in for a casual game of 
golf and was paired off with a well-known advocate whose 
exhortations on such occasions were notoriously strong. 
Fortunately a friendly caution caused him to moderate his 
language as a concession to “the cloth.’ At the close of 
the game a friend of the bishop expressed a hope that his 
opponent had kept within reasonable limits. ‘Oh we had 
an excellent game, an excellent game indeed,” quoth his 
lordship, ‘though I fear his profession has undermined. his 
sense of justice. He several times appealed to the Almighty 
to condemn his caddie prematurely for his own misdeeds.” 


The Durbar set to Music.—‘‘A Reverie of the East,” 
written by Mr. Owen Seaman and set to music by Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, which appears in Mr. Punch’s 
* Durbar” number, is to be sung (by permission of the 
proprietors of Punch) by Miss Ethel Wood at the Broad- 
wood Concert, St. James’s Hall, to-morrow evening. 


Copyright of “ The Tatler” 


HOCKEY ON THE ICE AT THE ARGYLL PALACE SKATING CLUB 
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What Dick Whittington Saw at the Court of Morocco. 


CRAWN BY C. A. BUCHEL 


DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT AT THE HIPPODROME 


In the Hippodrome pantomime Dick is played by Miss Ruth Lytton and the cat by Mr. Fred Warren. This picture shows the dance in the Moroccan Court 
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CONCERNING THE MILLIONAIRE. By Home Gordon. 


millionaire recently stated that he and his like were the first 
necessity of civilisation. Such an observation suggests the 
desirability of returning to the idyllic simplicity of which Jean Jacques 
Rousseau gave so false an indication. But as this is not feasible for 
poor humanity the question arises how far millionaires are a boon 
and a blessing to other people. It is easy, of course, to reply with a 
sweeping negative, but on the principle of the survival of the 
fittest the millionaire can show claim to some position in the natural 
world of modern society. When the head of Louis XVI. fell into the 
basket of the guillotine a sage remarked that monarchy was hence- 
forth dead in France. Yet all continental Europe was then on the 
eve of the despotic Napoleonic tyranny. To-day we constantly hear 
that this is the age of democracy. Are the millionaires of to-day 
forming a new oligarchy of twenty years hence ? 


Paccly every millionaire has come from the masses ; but 

having arisen above them he no longer reasons as they do. The 
crowd are on a moving platform, but the millionaire has stepped on 
to the other platform which moves at twice the pace ; naturally he 
is ahead of the rest, and the mass view him with envious suspicion. 
Because the millionaire derives his wealth from the employment of 
labour on a grand scale he looms up a doughty Colossus or, as the 
envious would like to put it, a Juggernaut crushing down labour 


beneath the tremendous weight of his gold. 
ie some ways the millionaire is reviving the feudal system in a 
debased form. The baron of yore was surrounded by his vassals ; 
his squires drank deep in his hall; his jester tried to divert him ; 
his steward defrauded his tenants if he could, and the peasants were 
oppressed. William Rufus devastated five shires to make a hunting 
ground, and many a noble of old executed ruthless barbarity to 
gratify his whim. 


al oxay the scene is changed. Instead of retainers the millionaire has 

a bevy of clerks. In place of a jester behold ashorthand writer 
and typist. In lieu of a steward he has confidential men though he 
feels no confidence in them. No one better knows the value of 
money, yet on all hands he is defrauded. But where the barons 
laid waste land his ‘‘bulling” and “‘ bearing ” of shares has ruined 
thousands of families, and each million may have been earmarked in 
the Judgment Book by a suicide. What does he care ? His only object 
is to go on making money. If he stopped he would not know what 
todo. Hehas been so busy accumulating gold that he has never 
learnt how to spend it. True he is a patron of painters, but he does 
not understand pictures. He buys books, but only as part of the 
furniture of his library. He looks melancholy. What function does 
he fulfil? He is the equipoise of massed democracy. 


FE he millionaires are the compensation for trades unionism. It is the 

combination of labour against employer which caused the retalia- 
tion of trusts. Trusts are composed of millionaires and of men well 
on the road towards seven figures in their bank book. The tyranny 
of trades unionism seems to have no bounds, but the domination of 
the millionaire need never be intolerable. To begin with, it is 
obvious that no trust will ever be so big that a counter trust could 
not be collected to devastate it after a commercial duel. In the 
same way no millionaire can be regarded as safe from assassination. 
Should any one man acquire such stupendous wealth that he threa- 
tened to exercise active political tyranny, some Charlotte Corday 
would speedily destroy such a one from patriotic motives. A few 
years ago that mysterious instigator known as Steinberg supported 
Anarchists in France from sheer love of slaughter and suffering. 
One such capitalist, choosing his minions well, could effect the 
removal of countless millionaires. He would be a peril against 
which they could find no protection, for if neither Czar nor President 
is secure from assassination there is no safeguard for any private 
individual of mark. 


nso far as the millionaire holds trades unionism at bay he is the 
guarantor of the balance of civilisation. Just as the bulk of inter- 
national wars will in future be fought for commercial reasons so 
internecine conflicts must henceforth be the struggles of capital versus 
labour. In this, capital always has two advantages—it knows what 
it wants and is able to buy mercenaries. There are as many to-day 
to be hired for open or veiled warfare as in the era when mercenaries 
were in the van of every army. The Foreign Legion of hideous dis- 
renown among the Boers and the scum now floating about the 
South American Republics afford vivid contemporary proofs that the 


. beggars. 
sanctum is herself only come to coax something for her husband 


weapon of the desperado can be cheaply bought. The army of 
toilers opposed to that of capitalism has its ranks filled with men 
suspicious of one another and by no means unanimous about 
what they are all clamouring. The insidious bribery of capitalism 
can at all times sow dissent and distrust among labour. Fear of 
death has never deterred the spy, and he haunts the commercial 


fray like a gruesome spectre. 
|PBS knowledge of this accounts for the rather brutal ostentation 
of the modern millionaire. He is the modern enchanter who 
can have a house built in three months, a lake made in a desert, or 
an evening paper floated at a tremendous loss, It is all a question 
of capital. Sufficient money can produce most externals but it can 
never win one heart ; it can never restore a genuine invalid to good 
health nor buy implicit confidence in either man or woman. Perhaps 
this is why millionaires are so constantly telling us how little to 
be envied they are. They know that they certainly are envied, 
and that every struggling man would gladly take up their burdens 
and their banking accounts. Yet there is no doubt that great 
wealth carries its own punishment. 


part from all else, most millionaires are haunted by disappointment 
with their own offspring. The saying, “‘ From shirt sleeves to 
shirt sleeves in three generations,” has a biting veracity for the elderly 
plutocrat. He notices how little of his own business aptitudes have 
been transmitted to his children; how few great politicians have 
had sons who have adequately succeeded them ; and so it is with 
millionaires. The truism that capital begets capital immediately 
betrays the boundless possibili:ies open toa young man inheriting 
millions. The fact of this great chance never having been seen is 
perhaps Nature’s own effort to preserve the balance among 
individuals. After the death of a millionaire his financial Tower 
of Babel seems always doomed to be scattered abroad upon the 
face of all the earth. 


Gc it be this sense of the vanity of great wealth or is it from a desire 

to evade death duties, or is it yet again a vicarious sentiment 
of philanthropy which induces millionaires to great acts of benevo- 
lence? It may be doubted if these are really of much good. The 
plan of endowing Scottish university education would only have 
stopped the old thrift of the sturdy national character. There are 
those who tell us that public libraries are an active evil because they 
foster laziness and superficiality. Indeed, it is reasonably probable 
that the minute percentage of genuine inquiring youth benefiting by 
them would have risen, though at grater effort, without their help. 
It is a quaint trait how restricted and how arbitrary are the bene- 
factions of millionaires. A very small combine of their princely 
donations would endow the lifeboats of the British Isles for ever ; and 
if the most benevolent concentrated their gifts on one purticular 
hospital it could be permanently put on a sound financial basis. But 
the acute business perception which enabled the millionaire to 
“accumulate his pile” seems to desert him when it comes to dis- 
pensing even a tithe of it. He succumbs to the temptation of self- 
advertisement. 


Way bt practical satisfaction can it be to one clique of millionaires to 

be perpetually entertaining covetous and impecunious titled folk 
who barely pretend gratitude and never acknowledge that their host 
is on a social equality with them? The average plutocrat surrounds 
himself with a staff of subordinates whose special task is to keep off 
Yet the peeress who passes straight into the man’s own 


or brother. It is, however, part of the compensation for aristocratic 
hauteur that so many of its scions earn the wage paid by men who 
have risen from the people. There is another type of millionaire 
devoid of social aspirations. It has been said that the only consola- 
tion of this kind is to gather two or three like unto himself together 
and to gleefully talk over the days when they were poor. Meanwhile 
every millionaire seems to go on accumulating wealth just because 
he has nothing to do if he stops. He is perpetually toiling at his 
golden treadmill with harassed look and irritable temper. The 
possession of wealth and the habit of thrift are not incompatible with 
long life, yet it is in the years after middle age, when people 
seldom alter their habits or find their powers of enj»yment augment, 
that moderate fortunes grow into great wealth. -And so the million- 
aire is the latest living edition of Ecclesiastes, ‘‘ Vanity of vanity, all 
is vanity.” % 
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A Tour in South Africa—“<Leaves from my Private Diary.” 


COOD HOPE . 


November 22, 1902 


On board the ” Good Hope,”—At the instance of a unanimous 
and justly grateful country I reluctantly consented to visit South 
Africa, so blessed in being the theatre of my concentrated endeavours 
during the past three years in the noble cause of imperial unity. 
And to you alone, my dear diary, will I confide my real impressions 
of this unprecedented and epoch-making itinerary. I have set forth 
on this journey alone, with the exception of my household. 


December 1 


Egypt-— Arrived at Alexandria. Could not help thinking of that 
other Joseph, What an administrator! What a contrast do our 
artivals present. He in chains—I in office, I can see the resem- 

lance even in our coats. Doubtless many would like to sell me too. 
Was never sold, 

Caito,—Tea with Phar—— Khedive. Vicereines not unattractive. 
Showed intelligent interest in my orchid, Perhaps send specimen to 
youngest, Found veil somewhat embartassing, but H.H. insisted. 
Quaint custom—wise perhaps. Shall speak to Cromer, 


On leaving London, what struck me most was the look of appal- 
ling anxiety on the faces of my esteemed colleagues (all worthy and 
well-meaning souls), and most of all the look of blank despair that 
overspread the features of our agreeable but sadly inexperienced P. M. 
as grasping my hand he exclaimed, “ Who’ll steer the motor when 
the chauffeur’s away?” Far be it from me to interpret this mechanical 
metaphor to my own advantage, so I quoted with becoming sympathy 
the well-known proverb, “ He golfs best who motors Iast.’” 


December 4 


Went to pyramids; liked them. Got good idea for rockery at 
Highbury. Could not but be struck by the singular similarity of 
expression b2tween the immortal sphinx and myself, The undoubted 
power of my own countenance seemed reproduced in her serene and 
inscrutable smile. ‘No one has ever understood you,” I murmured, 
laying a rare blossom at her feet. ‘No one will ever understand 
me—not even the Evening Papyrus, Historic occasion this, Private 
band played “José in Egitto.” Spirited accompaniment on the hose 
by fire brigade. 


THE TATLER 


The Stolen Jewels.—Lady Carnarvon, 
who had the misfortune to.be robbed of 
£5,000 worth of jewellery when travel- 
ling between London and Paris the 
other day, is a daughter of the late 
Mr. Charles Wombwell, and married Lord Carnarvon in 
1895. It is a somewhat curious coincidence that in another 
big jewel robbery a Welsh peer was also the victim. It is 
about a year ago since the Marquis of Anglesey was robbed 
of a most valuable collection of jewels by one of his valets. 
Both Lord and Lady Carnarvon are keen on every sort of 
sport, Lady Carnarvon especially being devoted to motoring. 


A New Amusement for the Afternoons.—Since the days of 
Corney Grain people with afternoons to kill have found 
much difficulty in getting a good entertainment. The 
‘* Follies ’’ have now stepped into the breach and are giving 
a capital show at the Small Queen’s Hall. The programme 
is very attractive, pictorially and otherwise. Of the eighteen 
items presented some were necessarily of greater interest 
than others; of these special mention should be made of 
two songs daintily sung by Miss Marjorie Napier with 
humming accompaniments and chorus, both of which 
were enthusiastically encored. Two American child stories 
were (in the words of the programme) ‘“ cutely confided ”’ 
by that clever little lady, Miss Lucy Webling, whom I 
remember as Little Lord Fauntleroy. Miss Ethel Allan- 
dale gave two mandoline solos with organo-piano accom- 
paniment. The “ Follies’ also “ presented’’ a Japanese 
tragedy, a mimodrama, and an English historical play, 
and finished with selections from their celebrated burlesque 
of national music and dances, first Scotch (with its ridiculous 
bagpipes imitation, two clowns, one wearing a kilt, carrying 
chairs and humming the refrain), followed by the American, 
conducted bya second Sousa, then Swiss, and lastly Italian, 
fiercely and farcically operatic. M. Pélissier and Mr. Ford- 
wych, the producers, are mainly responsible for the music, 
librettos, and lyrics. 


The Home District Command. — Major-General Sir H. 
Trotter, who has been succeeded in the command of the 
Home District by Major-General L. J. Oliphant, C.B., has 
held the appointment since July 16, 1897. He has severed 
his official connection with the district after being closely 
associated with it for more than forty years. Practically 


LADY CARNARVON 


Lady Carnarvon’s Jewellery. 
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his whole military life, indeed, has been 
bound up with the capital, and if Sir 
Henry has not had an opportunity of 
showing his capabilities on active 
service he has had chances, and many 
of them in the Home District, of displaying his considerable 
powers as an organiser of the military element in great 
state functions. In his 

way he probably holds [e======Ee 
a record, for amongst 
his most notable per- / 
formances have been De 
his work in connection 
with Queen Victoria’s 
funeral and the corona- 
tion. 


A Midshipman’s Abili- 
ties.—By way of con- 
trast to the knowledge 
required of the mid- 
shipman nowadays 
before he can get pro- 
motion it is instructive 
to give the qualifica- 
tions of ‘a midshipman 
who was serving six 
years after Trafalgar, 
and whose log I have 
in my possession. He 
was more than nineteen 
years old, had been 
more than six years at 
sea, and _ produced 
evidence of his dili- 
gence and sobriety, his 
fitness to splice, knot, 


mbes THE HEAD MAN OF THE CAPE TO 
reef, take in and set MROMENDEDITION 


sails, moor and Washenere, Wana Omari ben Hamiss, who has received 
work and manage @ the Royal Humane Society’s medal for saving 
ship, and generally to the life of a native in the Tanganyika 


take charge of a watch 

on board one of his Majesty’s ships. Ina word, he was 
examined only as to his ability to handle a ship. Such 
bugbears as ‘naval history,” ‘ strategy,” ‘tactics and 
battle, formations ’’ which abound in the 
Admiralty’s memorandum dealing with 
naval reorganisation were not held up 
before him, for they had no existence. 
Grey days came when the young officer 
had to log himself as ‘employed making 
wads’’ and “punished for disobedience.” 
On another occasion it was a case of 
punishment for ‘ neglect.” 


The Monorail.—The first monorail to be 
completed in the country will be the line 
between Manchester and Liverpool, and 
will cost £3,000,000. It will begin at 
Deansgate Station in Manchester and will 
terminate at a point near the cathedral in 
Liverpool. The rate of speed will be 
120 miles per hour, being just two miles 
per minute. The only monorail in the 
United Kingdom at present is at Bally- 
bunnion in county Kerry, which was 
opened for traffic on March 1, 1888, and is 
ten miles long. It travels slowly, however, 
taking more than thirty minutes to complete 
the journey. 


Celebrated Infants.—What great ones of 
the earth 1903 will produce is a matter of 
interesting speculation. In the eighteenth 
century the year 1769 saw the birth of 
Napoleon, Ney, Soult, and as if to counter- 
balance such military talent the same year 
gave us Wellington and Nelson’s friend, 
Hardy. Perhaps 1809 was the most prolific 
year for the birth of distinguished people 
in the nineteenth century. That year 
witnessed the arrival into the world of 
Darwin, Tennyson, Browning, Napo- 
leon III., Lincoln, Gladstone, and Lord 


Lafayette 


Whose jewels were mysteriously stolen while she was travelling from Paris to London the other day Armstrong. 
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Russian New Year.—It is a curious 
fact that Russia has at present only 
just finished thecelebration of the new 
ear. The Russian calendar is nearly 
a fortnight behind our time, which 
alone shows what a backward nation it is. When the 
great mass of Western Europe adopted the reformed 
calendar which is known as New Style, Russia was still so 


That 


f 


PORTAGE 


AFTER THE. BALL 


Well, darling, you've got back; but you don’t look very happy 
Oh no, mamma! 1 was most shockingly bored; not a gown worth 
looking at and not a man there worth talking to 


barbarous that it remained outside, and has done so up to 
now. The result is that not only is the Russian calendar 
several days late but it tends to become later as years go 
on. Of course, it would take many centuries to produce 
such a complete change, but it is quite possible that 
centuries hence the Russians, if they remain as they are, 
may be celebrating Christmas on June 4. 


Our Foreign Guests 
[The number of foreign criminals tried and convicted in London is rapidly 
on the increase.] 
Tis to this, the land of liberty, the alien loves to roam 
When the continental “ bobby ” fills his breast with vague alarms; 
To pick the Briton’s pocket and to burglarise his home, 
And our guileless country welcomes him with widely-opened arms. 


He has not a single farthing when he lands upon our shore, 
But his great and shining talents he immediately devotes 
To the rapid acquisition of a comfortable store 
By a skilful imitation of our Bank of England notes. 


What a happy land is England where no emigrant is barred, 
Whete the refuse of our neighbours is deposited in stacks, 
Where the continental burglar and the forger think it hard 
If they cannot make an income and avoid the income tax. 


There are magistrates to try them if their luck should chance to fail, 
There are judges at the sesstons who will give it to them hot; 
There’s an up-to-date and wholly unexceptionable gaol, 
And the gay and guileless Briton meekly pays for all the lot! 


A Sousa Yarn.—Most musicians like to “listen to the 
band” when it plays their compositions, but Sousa is an 
exception at all events under exceptional circumstances. 
During one of his tours in the north-western district of 


Awful Child. 
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America he reached the town of Austin, 
Minnesota, which boasts of only one 
really good hotel. Naturally Sousa 
went to it, and so did several members 
of the band. In the lobby of the hotel 
near the dining-room there was a large penny-in-the-slot 
musical box which was decidedly the worse for wear, for 
the music it turned out in obedience to the gentle insinuation 
of coin-of the realm was distinctly wheezy. 


Too Much ‘King Cotton.”—There were a lot of travelling 
men in the hotel, and as soon as they saw Sousa and his 
party comfortably seated they determined to have a joke 
at his expense. They noticed that one of the pieces the 
musical box played was Sousa’s ‘‘ King Cotton March,” 
and each of the conspirators went off and got a handful of 
coppers in order to play the machine. Of course, they 
selected ‘“‘ King Cotton,” and applauded vigorously as soon 
as the selection was finished, while the next man put in his 
penny for the same tune. Sousa heard the familiar strains 
but went on with his lunch, thinking, perhaps, that it wasa 
coincidence that the air should be selected so often. 
Gradually, however, the thing got on his nerves, and when 
the machine had ground out ‘King Cotton’’ for the 
twentieth time he jumped up from his chair and made 
his escape from the dining - room to the intense amusement 
of the perpetrators of the joke. 


Sousa’s Best Score.— While the world applauds Sousa as a 
conductor of surpassing merit it is by no means improbable 
that he prides himself far more on his skill in wielding a 
rifle than a baton. One day in a music shop in New York 
he met a brother musician who was equally enthusiastic on 
the subject of pigeon shooting. At once they began killing 
their birds again at second-hand. Near them was a girl 
buying some music, and when Sousa somewhat vehemently 
exclaimed, ‘‘ My best score!” she broke in with, ‘‘ Oh, Mr. 
Sousa, what is your best score? Is it El Capitan or The 
Bride-elect 2’? Sousa shook his head. ‘I was not talking 
about anything nearly so trivial as a comic opera,” he 
replied, ‘‘I was going to say that my best score was 
twenty-four birds out of twenty-five at twenty yards rise 
which I made in St. Louis.”’ 


L ] 
ATSTSUSS | 
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What a pretty hat you have on, Dolly. Did nurse trim it? 
Dear no, auntie! Susette of Paris always does my hats 


PTE PATE: 


Value of Railway Stations. — Few 
people standing at Victoria or Euston 
railway stations take any account of 
the value of the platform they are 
standing on. A railway platform is 
worth about £1 ios. per square yard, and the roofing 
and side walls may be valued at about £40 per square 
yard. Cannon Street Station was valued some months ago, 
and the platform was assessed as being worth £1 per square 
yard, whilst the side walls and roof were valued at £30 per 


SKI-ING 


PREPARING FOR THE LADIES’ 


square yard. It was stated that the original cost of the 
roof was £50 per square yard, but there is always immense 
wear and tear at a railway station which deteriorates the 
value of such property in a considerable degree. 


Highly-rented London.—Some parts of London are the 
most highly-rented places in the world, far exceeding the 
most expensive localities of Paris or New York. Cornhill 
is absolutely the dearest-rented district in the world. One 
room near the Exchange was let a short time ago at £2,500 
per annum. Six rooms on the first floor of a house at 
Throgmorton Street were advertised recently to be let at a 
rent of £2,000 per annum. Bond Street is 
the dearest neighbourhood in London for a man 
to start business in. A small shop in Bond 
Street will cost its tenant £1,000 per annum, 
and be it observed the word shop has strict 
limitations and only includes the shop and 
basement, the rest of the house being let sepa- 
rately. The rents in the Strand have increased 
hugely during the last twenty-five years, and a 
lease of a shop renewed lately cost the tenant 
an increase of £200 per annum on his rent. 
Knightsbridge is an expensive locality. An Irish 
gentleman who was coming to London to live 
quietly and cheaply was informed by a house 
agent that he could have a nice little house in 
that district at the “ merely nominal rent ” of £600 
per annum. The gentleman from the Emerald 
Isle decided to try a still cheaper locality. 


Many Happy Returns to—/anuary 14: Lord 
Lansdowne, 1845; Lord Kerry, 1872. January 15: 
Princess Margaret of Connaught ; Major Count 
Gleichen, 1863 ; Lord Derby, 1841. January 16: 
Frince Alexander of Lippe, 1831; General Tan 
Hamilton, 1853; Lord Magheramorne, 1861; Mr. 
J. Forbes Robertson, 1853. January 17: Princess 
Eudoxia of Bulgaria; Lord Leigh, 1824 ; Lord 
Egerton of Tatton, 1832. January 18: Miss Olga 
Nethersole; Lord Sheffield, 1832; Lord Carysfort, 
1856; Mr, Austin Dobson, 1840. January 19: Lord 
Portsmouth, 1856; Lord Hugh Kennedy, 1895; 
Mr, Augustine Birrell, 1850. January 20: Lord 
Haddo, 1879; Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, 1864. 
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Not a Drum was Heard.—One of 
the most interesting relics which has 
recently been added to the museum 
of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion at Whitehall is a much-worn 
Prayer Book bearing on its flyleaf the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ From this Prayer Book I read the Burial Service 
over the body of Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, K.B., 
who received a mortal wound whilst engaged with the 
French Army in the front of Corunna in Spain on the 
afternoon of the 16th of January, 1809.—H. J. 
Symons, LL.D., Chaplain to the Forces.” 
Among other mementoes of the hero of 
Corunna now to be seen at Whitehall are a 
writing desk which formerly belonged to him 
and the actual sash with which his body was 
lowered into the grave. 


DAVOS. 


Oriental London.—The average Londoner 
lives practically in ignorance of the fact that 
scattered about various parts of the city there 
are settlements of different races, and certainly 
not the least interesting of them is the Oriental 
colony. The Oriental of the better class resides 
in Bloomsbury and South Kensington, and the 
ruck live chiefly near the docks. One of the 
most distinguished of Orientals who lived for 
many years in London was Marquis Ito, 
one of the pioneers of modern civilisation in 
Japan. Around Limehouse is the centre of 
Orientalism, and one can see _ hundreds 
of men from the southern seas_ striving 
to make a living or spending their hard- 
earned wages picked up on an ocean tramp. 
The Oriental generally comes to this country 
with the notion that he can exist here for 
a week on what would scarcely buy him 
breakfast in his native land ; he, however, finds 
very quickly that this is a mistaken notion. 


A Successful Club.—To-morrow the Imperial Service Club 
enters on its new premises—which have been successively 
occupied by the Piccadilly and Hyde Park clubs. This 
change from the old house (originally built for Mr. Sismey) 
to a new and much larger one is a sign of the growing 
prosperity of the club, It was started about a year and a 
quarter ago on the qualification that members must have 
seen active service in a branch of the Imperial services. 
The idea rapidly caught on, and the return of many warriors 
from the front helped its progress. Theclub has attained its 
full limit of 1,000 members, and the original house was not 
large enough to accommodate them. 


HBR 


A RELIC OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 


The flyleaf of the Prayer Book from which the Burial Service was read over Sir John 


It has just been presented to the Royal United Service Institution 
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The Fairy in “Water Babies” at the Garrick. 


Miss Marion Draughn, who is now playing the Fairy Queen in Mr. Rutland Barrington’s adaptation of Charles Kingsley'’s Water Babies, isa Floridan. Her first appearance as 

an actress was in New York during the last year of Augustin Daly's management. There she played a variety of réles. Over here she has done a good deal of touring in the 

provinces, one of her most successful parts being that of the Princess in My Friend the Prince. Miss Draughn possesses a dramatic soprano voice and is a versatile player. 

She has also a most charming appearance, with beautiful grey eyes, clear skin, and masses of soft fair hair (which she dresses in an original and classical style). While with 

Mr. Daly, Miss Draughn played Jessica in The Merchant of Venice, a part which greatly pleased her. In Water Babies she has little else to do than to look beautiful and graceful 
and to sing her songs sympathetically, But this she achieves 
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a fears which were freely expressed by politicians and 
papers, generally of the Opposition, lest the Vene- 


zuzlin quarrel should draw the country into a serious © 


coaflict have been unluckily realised. War has been 
declared between the German Empire and Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling. Judginy from the result of the previous campaign 
b2tween Count von Bilow and the Colonial Secretary the 
odds would seem to be in favour of Mr. Kipling, for he can 
go on writing and publishing allegorical political poems, not 
only without exhausting his substance but with a positive 
addition to his income, whereas the millions of his opponents 
can only retaliate by writing abusive articles which he will 
never see and which very few of his countrymen can read, 
and by ceasing to buy (if they ever bought) translations of 
his works into German. The sale of the Tauchnitz edition 
may also fall off somewhat, but its prosperity depends 
rather on the travelling Briton or American than on the 
Germain native. The insultel1 Germain nation cannot even 
retaliate by burning the poet in effigy, for he has no orchid 
or eyeglass to serve as a trade mark, and to accentuate his 
moustache might run perilously near to /ése mayesté. 


ll the same the effusion called ‘‘ The Rotters” or ‘ The 
Rowers,” or something of the sort, was highly un- 
nacessary. The common action of Germany and England 
in reminding Venezuela forcibly of her debts to both was of 
the same sort as the common campaign of all the Powers in 
China. Every state that had subjects resident in Vene- 
zu2la or trading with that distressful country had suffered 
injury through the permanent civil war and had been denied 
redress with insolence. No sooner had the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes taken their war galley round to the Orinoco with 
the Goth and the shameless Hun (as Mr. Kipling puts it) 
than the Romans (or, in modern phrase, Italians) joined in 
with great heartiness, and the Iberians, Batavians, and 
Belgic Gauls would have sent their galleys too if arbitra- 
tion had not set in. As for the inhabitants of the other two 
parts of all Gaul, they had had their claims acknowledged 
already, and so had no need for the Kipling equivalent of 
putting the brokers in. 


Ee us suppose for a moment that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 

had suffered wrong and contumely, say, from some 
piratical publisher who had printed other men’s work under 
his name, or affixed an unauthorised elephant to the cover, 
or in other ways deserved perpetual infamy. Now, if the 
novelist had desired to take action against the miscreant 
and found that a similar wrong had been suffered by Herr 
von Wildenbruch, the German novelist and poet who has 
been issuing a counterblast to ‘‘ The Rowers,” would he refrain 
from joining his enemy in bringing the wicked publisher to 
book or to suppress the book? The case is surely similar. 
Chinese Boxers or Venezuelan Castros are nuisances to be 
abated, and it is quite possible for nations to co-operate in 
abating them while unofficially on the worst of terms. 
British and German sailors fought under a British admiral 
in China while the South African War was going on and 
the storm of German insult was in full blast and we were 
being called all the names in “ Christendie,’’ wherever that 
may be. 


B« while Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s latest appearance in the 

vole of the minor prophet and unofficial laureate cannot 
be called happy, there is no need for the Germans to be so 
absurdly sensitive about what is after all a very mild insult. 
Our dear friends and neighbours, the Germans, have been 
for the best part of three years throwing dead cats and other 
superfluous household articles over into our back yard. We 
were in the main too busy to attend to these amenities, 
except to bury the organic matter. Mr. Kipling’s verses 
may be regarded as a belated brickbat, returned over the 
wall at an unexpected moment, and the missile seems to 
have touched the Fatherland in a sensitive spot. 


per: the allusion to “the shameless Hun” is more 
telling than the writer altogether intended. When 
the German Emperor sent off his expedition te chastise the 
Boxers and avenge the murder of his envoy at Pekin he 
spoke largely of the doings of Attila as an example of 
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sweeping retaliatio.. The Socialist papers taking the hint 
fabricated accounts of terrible atrocities done by Germans - 
on Chinese, which were sent out to China and back again 
(to get the postmarks), and received the name of tie 
“ Lett'rs of the Huns.’ Similar narratives of British 
atrocities, it will be remembered, were produced in a 
similar way during the Boer War and/ were ascribed toa 
(still anonymous) ‘“ British Officer,” though the style of 
them rather suggested an Irish office boy. 


“The term “ Hun”’ therefore wounds the German patriot 

in his tenderest spot, or rather it strikes on the 
unhealed scar of an old wound. The German newspapers 
have combined to treat Mr. Rudyard Kipling wth the 
German variety of calm contempt, much as they treated 
Mr. Chamberlain when he was mistranslated into an insult 
to the German Army. Funniest of all is the appeal reported 
to have been issued by Herr von Wildenbruch, a pleasing 
novelist and dramatist, to excommunicate the insulter, to 
regard Rudyard and all his works as absolutely distinct 
from the land of Shakspere (whom the Germans have 
translated so often’ that they almost believe they wrote 
him), and never to utter the name of Kipling in Germany 
again. Think of that ! 


f the German author has been correctly reported he has 
surpassed the unwisdom cf the original verses a 
hundredfold. Let us suppose that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has perpetrated a copy of verses not remarkable for sense 
or taste. Of what distinguished author might not the same 
be said? And why should Germans cease to read the 
Jungle Books, or Plain Tales from the Hills, or Kim, because 
the writer of all these has not always written advisedly ? 
When Professor Mommsen hurled obloquy on us during the 
war, did we discover that he knew nothing about ancient 
Rome and was not a fit person to instruct our youth through 
his researches? No; we merely regretted that a man of 
European reputation should have condescended to join even 
slightly in that ‘common cry of curs.” And will Herr von 
Wildenbruch’s outburst in any way impair the great repu- 
tation which he does not at present. possess in England ? 
Not a Briton will bear malice against him; we shall have 
no objection to regard him as a countryman of Goethe, and 
if we do not utter his name it will be merely because we 
have difficulty in pronouncing it. 


Dear people of the Fatherland, 
Pray imitate your Kaiser, 

Who really seems to understand 
The way of growing wiser. 


You'll find it much the better plan 
To keep yourselves from cutses 
Although a literary man 
Has made a set of verses. 


Though Kipling’s comments are not quite 
The kindest one could hit on, 

Just wait a bit and see him write 
About his brother Briton! 


He calls him (as a general rule), 
With insult keen and studied, 
An ineffective flanneled fool 
Or oaf intensely muddied. 


He calls you *f Goth and shameless Hun,’’ 


With satire simply sprightly ; 
I do not know what you have done 
To be let off so lightly. 


For when our Kipling plays the bard 
In strength of words he revels, 
And insult by the Ruddy yard 
At friend or foe he levels. 


Perhaps he will repent in time 
And hymn your German glories; 

But if he doesn’t, burn his rhyme 
And merely read his stories. 


Preserve them from the vengeful flame 
You make your holocaust in; 

His prose is far his best (the same 
Ts true of A-f-d A-st-n), 
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Mr. Edmund Gosse, the well-known poet and critic, lives in Regent's Park, where this portrait of him was taken by our photographer, 
Mr. Hodsoll. Mr. Gosse was born in London in 1849. He has for many years served as translator to the Board of Trade. His many 
" “Firdausi in Exile,” and ‘‘In Russet and Silver." His Prose works include “Lives” of 


volumes of poems include ‘‘On Viol and Flute, 
illustrated history of English literature 


Gray and Donne and many volumes of criticism. He is about to publish through Mr. Heinemann an 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


JAS happens in all great battles there has 

fallen a curious lull in “ the battle of the 
balls.” Perhaps it is that both sides by 
tacit mutual consent: have “ceased firing” 
for rest, to repair damages, and lay in fresh 
ammunition. Perhaps it is but the natural 
armistice of Christmas. Certain it is that the 
battle is far from over. ‘The standardisers, 
ably led by General Low, brought off a great 
coup the other day in capturing, with all their 
stores, the professional commando under 
Generals Taylor, Braid, and Vardon, but the 
success is more moral than of real practical 
advantage. It has in no way affected the 
determination of the “open doors ” to keep 
ajar. 


Bt although the full fury of the battle is 

for the moment abated certain “ distant 
and random guns” on either side can be 
heard, which indicate that hostilities are by 
no means over and that the action will soon 
again become general. Thus Lord Churston, 
firing from Devon on the “ open door ” side, is 
yet reported by Golf [/lustrated to be anxious 
for the establishment of a standard of weight 
and size, while a standardising army chap!ain, 
who was beaten, by “ India’s coral strand,” ina 
club competition by a man who played with a 
cleek and a Haskell, bitterly asks in the same 
journal, “if this” (his beating under the 


MR. C. E. MIEVILLE 


Honorary secretary of the Professional Golfers’ Association it 


above ignominious circumstances) “is what we 
wish the grand old game to come to, and 
must we have the grand old links that we 


know and love cut up and altered to stop 
ie 


Bt the army chaplain, although keen for 
standardisation, does not agree with 
Lord Churston in thinking that it is necessary 
to settle the size and weight of golf balls. He 
deems the solution of the problem simple :— 


A rule that no ball may be used that bounds more than 
a certain height, when dropped from a certain distance on 
to an iron plate of a certain thickness, would, perhaps, 
meet the case, the height of bound being fixed by that of a 
pure gutta ball of the ordinary size. The size and weight 
need not be settled. Fraud would be difficult, partly 
because the sound of all the rubber-cored balls that I have 
seen is easily distinguishable from that of a gutta when 
struck, partly because the necessary instruments for test- 
ing could be fixed in every clubhouse at trifling cost. An 
iron plate in the floor, a simple clip above it, and a scale 
marked on the wall, that would be all that would be 
required. 


“There is a sunny innocence about this that 

is positively touching. Fancy golfers 
having to go as it were to the weighing-room 
before being allowed to go on the course ; and 
what is to prevent them passing the test with 
a gutty and playing with a Haskell or some 
other invention? The heart of man is de- 
sperately wicked, and who is to act the part of 
the policeman or Government inspector on 
the course and convict offenders, and how is he 

to proceed ? 


Gite army 
chap- 
lain, more- 


ORVAC st senlis 
clearly igno- 
rant that the 
height to 
which pure, 
or what are 
sold as pure, 
gutta balls 
bounce when 
dropped on 
to the same 
hard surface 
varies enor- 
mously, and 
that there is 
more differ- 
ence between 
the elasticity 
of gutties 
than between 
gutties and 
rubber - cored 
balls. = Fur- 
ther, we have 
often seen a 
gutty bounce 
higher thana 
rubber - cored 
ball when 
dropped from 
the same 
height on to 
the same 
hard surface. 
Even if stan- 
dardisation 
were desir- 
able no one 
has yet 
shown how 
could be 
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carried out. Mr. Edward Blackwell and 
James Braid are quite as unjust to the present 
courses and to their opponents as the 
Haskell ball, since they habitually drive the 
gutty balls much further than ordinary mortals 
can the rubber balls, and much further than 
there is any occasion for, Why does not 
someone propose to standardise these and all 
other players who drive beyond a certain dis- 
tance? It could quite easily be done, either 
by lightening or shortening their clubs or 
amputating some of their fingers on a kind 
of weight for-age principle. It is better that 
they should lose a member than that their 
proper enjoyment of ‘“good-length holes ” 
should perish, 


ut an even worse problem confronts the 
standardisers. One of their best and 
chiefest arguments is that the rubber-filled 
ball, even if mis-hit, goes about as far as a well- 
hit gutty, and will also run through and over 
bunkers. An air-chambered club is about 
to be put on the market which will dnve a 
gutty as far as an ordinary club will drive a 
Haskell. This will be a serious blow to the 
standardisers since the gutty ball, if mis-hit 
with the new club, will not travel any further 
than it did with the old and will not run 
through bunkers. If they claim that the new 
club still ‘spoils courses” by enabling people 
to drive too far, then they must agitate for a 
standardisation of clubs. 


Nice golfers will agree that any small 

alteration on courses which improve- 
ments in the implements of the game may 
render necessary are to be preferred to the 
sterilising effect of standardisation on such a 
game as golf. 


M« C. E. Miéville, honorary secretary of 
the newly-formed Professional Golfers’ 
Association, is well worthy of a place in 
THE TATLER’s gallery of golfing portraits. 
In addition to his work for the professionals 
Mr. Miéville is honorary secretary of the 
Acton Golf Club, and as he is himself actively 
engaged in business it will be gathered that 
he is a fairly busy man. Mr. Miéville is most 
popular both as an official and personally. 


t Kimberley golf is going on merrily. The 
honorary secretary, Mr. Ramsay, writes 
us to say that golf has lately been the subject 


‘of a case in the High Court, the point being 


the removal of certain boulders which formed 
hazards on the course. 


alge course of eighteen holes at Kimberley 
is on sandy soil, and play goes on all 
the year round without intermission. After 
the severest storm the links are dry in a few 
hours. There is grass on the course but no 
solid turf, consequently no putting greens 
such as we have at home are possible, In- 
stead, the ground is cleared and made’ fairly 
hard_ and then covered with a fine deposit 
from the mines out of which the diamonds are 
taken. This makes a very good imitation of 
the real thing. All the dressing required is 
to pull a piece of sacking across the surface 
to obliterate footmarks. The residential part 
of the town is spreading towards the course, 
but the De Beers Consolidated Mines, who 
own the land, will not allow the golf course to 
be interfered with, acting thus in accordance 
with the desire of the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes. 
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THE AMBLERS: A ROMANCE OF THEATRICAL LIFE. 


By B. L. Farjeon, Author of ‘“‘ Miriam Rozella,” ‘* Grif,’ ‘‘ The Pride of Race.’’ 


PROEM. 


Ee adorable beauty and abhorrent ugliness ; for godlike heroism 
: and despicable meanness ; for acts of cruelty so fiendish and 
vindictive as to make the blood run cold, and qualities of angelic 
goodness which, with a touch of homely sentiment, went straight to 
the heart of the gallery and drew forth sympathetic cheers ; for the 
giving away of untold gold and making people happy when clouds 
were darkest and all hope was lost—it would be difficult to find in 
the length and breadth of the land another family such as the 
Amblers. Their genealogical tree showed long ancestral lines of 
kingly men in whose veins ran the royallest of royal blood; of 
ruffians of the deepest dye; of heroes who met a martyr’s fate with 
a prayer on their lips, and traitors who fawned and lied and sold 
their honour for gold; of women, old and young, of every degree, 
from the duchess in her velvet robe to the laundress in her cotton 
gown; of aristocratic and therefore profligate fops to humble and 
therefore virtuous peasants ; of an assortment of lovers as varied as 
human nature with its wondrous chessboard of motive and passion 
can supply—some attired in silk whose intentions it were best not 
to examine too curiously, some high-minded and sincere and ready 
to make any sacrifice, to endure any suffering, for the objects of their 
adoration. Good fellows were they all, male and female, and the 
worst of the desperadoes had ever a smile and a cheery word for 
their victims, who themselves did not disdain to smoke the friendly 
pipe and share the wine cup with their oppressors. For generations 
had they danced and sung, and thrilled and enraptured those whose 
privilege it was to gaze upon them. They stirred the minds of old 
and young with romance and homely sentiment. Now they were in 
rags, now in kingly robes; one moment they drank nectar from 
jewelled cups, the next quaffed of the foaming pewter ; one moment 
they won thousands over the gaming table, the next spent fivepence 
at the ham and beef shop round the corner; one moment it was 
“An it please your grace, you can take my life but you cannot touch 
my honour,” the next, with a look of tender affection and a kindly 
pressure of the hand, “ Johnny, old boy, how’s the old woman and 
the baby?” - ; 

They came of an old stock of actors, and to them, indeed, all the 
world was a stage. For a brief space a star of their name arose 
and set tongues wagging and ink flowing in his praise, but his 
glory was soon dimmed. They were, as a rule, mere soldiers in the 
ranks, their children born while they were on the march, but though 
the golden tide ran too fast for them they were rich in much that 
makes life worth the living—rich in love and never-slumbering 
kindness, rich in sympathy, the jewel that lies ready to the hand of 
the poorest and brightens the hours of the humblest of God’s 
creatures. Troubles, of course, they had, and sorrows, and upon 
their shield a blot of shame. What would you have? A picture all 
flowers and sunshine? Then you have not learned the lessons of 
the solemn night ; you have not felt the ineffable tenderness that is 
born of sad memories; you have not grasped the meaning of the 
shadows that play upon the roads of life. To appreciate these at 
their proper worth you do not need to understand Greek. You need 
only to be human. 

Lasting renown the Amblers had never won. But always above 
them hung the laurels—in the air, like Macbeth’s dagger. Whom 
did fortune amble with withal ? If with the Amblers it ambled so 
slowly and pleasantly that had the golden shower really fallen it 
may be questioned whether they would have been the happier for 
it. They strolled along the waysides of life and plucked a daisy 
here and a violet there and drank of the loveliness of earth and 
heaven, often with empty pockets and hearts as light. 

As for the stain upon their shield, search the walls of the great 
for an unstained banner, and search in vain, From the palace to 
the hovel all alike have been tempted, and the highest and the 
lowest have fallen ; and some have laughed and gloried in their 
shame, and some have bowed their heads and wept bitter tears. 

Let it not be denied that the Amblers had their vanities. They 
were, indeed, as vain a family as you would meet with in a day’s 
march—vain of their fine clothes when they played fine characters, 
vain of their fine shapes when they had the opportunity to show 
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them, vain and proud of every little success they made upon the 
stage, and as for their profession it was truly in their estimation the 
noblest and the best. Ever eager were they to defend it against 
detractors, ever proud of the deed that shed honour upon it, ever 
ready to look mercifully on the errors of their brothers and sisters, 
to pity and forgive and to hold out the helping hand, and to argue 
with an archbishop himself on the usefulness and beauty of their 
respective callings. Even to that extent did they go, and the right 
was theirs. No man with a generous heart could have found fault 
with them for their pride, for in whatever shape it displayed itself it 
was leavened with a certain quality of honest, old-fashioned simplicity 
which made it not only graceful and amusing, but commendable. 
It happened occasionally that sour-minded persons would fling at 
them stories of some new or old scandal—sometimes true, sometimes 
born of malice and uncharitableness—which touched with impure 
finger this or that member of their profession. ‘Let him that is 
without sin among you cast the stone,” they would sorrowfully and 
indignantly protest. ‘Look at home. There are good and bad of 
all sorts. We are no better than others—and no worse.” An 
assertion which, although it could not be expected to satisfy the 
puritanical soul, was nevertheless, in its universal human application, 
as just and true as human tongue could utter. 


BOOK THE FIRST. 


THE RISING OF A STAR. 
CHAPTER I.—A BOLT FROM THE BLUE. 


M r. Alexander Butterworth, Mayor of Ridgway-on-Sea, and 

Mr. Sylvester Goldsack, lessee of the New Theatre Royal, 
were chatting in the manager’s room, through the open door of which 
glimpses of the stage could be seen. Everything there and in other 
parts of the theatre was bustle and apparently inextricable confusion, 
and it would have been a difficult task to make an inexperienced 
observer believe that within a few hours order would take the place of 
chaos. Stage carpenters and scene-shifters were moving pieces of 
cumbrous scenery hither and thither with warning cries, the scene 
painter was putting the finishing touches to the interior of a church, 
the limelight man was trying his effects, men were shouting from the 
flies, actors and actresses dressed for their parts were strutting about 
or consulting one another about their costume, the footlights were 
flaring, the musicians in the orchestra were tuning their instruments, 
there was a bewildering babel of sound and movement, while to the 
ears of the two gentlemen conversing in the manager’s room floated 
snatches of lines and cues from the comedy of AZuch Ado About 
Nothing, a full-dress rehearsal of which was called for half-past 
twelve. Everyone was awaiting the arrival of the star, and of all 
the persons engaged in these several duties the only one who could 
be said to be free from care was the seemingly ubiquitous call-boy, 
whose beaming face proclaimed that he was in a very heaven of 
enjoyment. 

It was the opening night of the new theatre which had been 
built by the mayor, and the town was ina state of excitement not 
less than that which would have been evinced had a visit from 
royalty been expected. The front of the theatre and the street in 
which it was situated were decorated with flags, and there was even 
a small triumphal arch through which the famous London actor, 
Mr. Harley Littledale, was to be driven on his way to this brand-new 
temple of Thespis, and in the centre of the arch was the word 
“ Welcome” outlined in paper roses.. This was the idea of the 
mayor’s buxom wife and pretty daughters, who entertained for all 
leading actors the kind of adoration common to so many thousands 
of their fair sisters. Flaming announcements of the important 
engagement of Mr. Harley Littledale were in all the shop windows, 
and during the past week at least fifty young ladies had purchased his 
photograph and set them up on their dressing tables. Although it 
was not yet noon quite a little crowd of people were standing in front 
of the theatre reading the cast of to-night’s performance in which the 
principal items were :— 


Benepick (at the top in large fat type) - - - Mr. Harvey LitTLrepALe 
EATRICE (at the bottom in small type) - - Miss MARGARET DELMORE 
Her first appearance in that character. 
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The great London star was to play a round of the legitimate 
drama—on Monday and Tuesday Wuch Ado About Nothing, on 
Wednesday and Thursday Romeo and Juliet, on Friday The Mer- 
chant of Venice, on Saturday Hamlet and Jeremy Diddler. He had 
been secured on exceedingly heavy terms, half the house and a 
guarantee that his share should not be less than £50 a night, 
Mr. Sylvester Goldsack being determined that the theatre should 
have “a good send-off,” and feeling convinced that liberal manage-. 
ment in such a rising town as Ridgway-on-Sea would meet with its 
reward, The mayor, who had not only built but was partly financing 
the theatre, had been urged to the enterprise by his wife and daugh- 
ters, whose passion for the theatre was unbounded, and who had led 
the head of the family into the same tempting path. ‘‘You are the 
leading draper in the town,” said Mrs. Butterworth, ‘and if you 
allow another draper to build the theatre you will not be the leading 
draper.” A tautological and somewhat confusing argument, but 
rendered convincing to the mildly religious mind of the mayor by the 
emphasis with which it was delivered. Also by his lady’s assurance 
of large profits. Just now he was ina state of jubilation, for Mr. 
Goldsack had given him the gratifying information that every seat 
in the stalls and dress circle and every private box had been booked 
for the entire week. 

‘“ We are sure ofthe pit and gallery,” said Mr. Goldsack, “and I 
expect to be turning money away every night. There will be a sub- 
stantial balance to the good at the end of the week. The pity of it 
is that the theatre is not double the size, for we could have booked 
the seats twice over. This isa great day for Ridgway-on-Sea, sir; a 
great day—a great day.” way 

“Give the public the goods they want and the best value for 
their money, Mr. Goldsack,” said the mayor, “and you may depend 
upon their coming to your shop. That’s the way I’ve got on.” 

“You ought to know, sir,” replied Mr. Goldsack. ‘No one 
better. In opening the New Theatre Royal we give our audiences 
the best that can be obtained in the person of Mr. Harley Littledale. 
We are very fortunate in obtaining him.” 

“Fifty pounds a night, Mr. Goldsack,” observed the mayor 
pulling a rather long face. 

“As a commercial man you will not deny that the value of a 
thing is what it will fetch in the market. Wherever Mr. Littledale 
goes he draws full houses. What time do you make it, sir?” 

“* Twenty minutes to twelve.” 

“The train is due at 11.50,” said Mr. Goldsack rubbing his 
hands joyously. ‘‘ Mr. Littledale will come straight to the theatre 
from the station.” 

“ My carriage is waiting for him,” said the mayor. 

“He will appreciate the mark of attention, although by this 
time he is pretty well used to compliments. You have seen him 
act, sir?” 

“No, I have not. My wife and daughters have, last year when 
they paid a visit to London. They went three times and came 
back raving about him.” 

‘* Not the only ladies who rave about him. He is really one of 
the few fine actors we have. Learned his business in the old school ; 
went through the mill; commenced at the bottom, rose to the top. 
1 could mention some who have gone the reverse way.” 

‘“‘ Being one of the old school, Mr. Goldsack,’’ said the mayor 
nervously, ‘‘do you think he will object to the triumphal arch my 
wife has had erected in his honour ?” 

There was an amused smile on Mr. Goldsack’s lips and a twinkle 
in his eyes as he replied, “ Object, sir! Why, it’s an advertisement ! 
If there is in the world a man who hides his light under a bushel 
you may take my word for it that man is not an actor. Hark!” 

They listened, inclining their heads towards the stage. A fresh 
young voice rang out, “I had rather my dog bark at a crow than 
a man swear he loves me!” 

The line was repeated two or three times, with different intona- 
tions as though the actress were seeking for the best effect. 

“Our leading lady, Mr. Butterworth,” said Mr. Goldsack. 
“Listen to that laugh, sir. Did you ever hear anything like it ? 
Beatrice to the life. They speak to this day of Mrs. Nesbit’s laugh 
as the most sparkling sound ever heard upon the stage, but I’ll back 
Margarget Delmore’s laugh against it. If a running brook of bright 
clear water with the sun shining upon it could voice its merry 
humour it would give forth just such a laughasthat. Listen again !”’ 

“How will she play Desdemona and Portia? And _ there’s 
Juliet, too.” 

“She will play Desdemona and Portia and Juliet as they have 
seldom been played. You have a treat in store in the acting of 
Mr. Littledale. You have another treat in store in the acting of 
Margaret Delmore. I have only one fear for her, and that is that 
she will be attacked with nervousness when she finds herself on the 
stage with an actor of Mr. Littledale’s repute. Unless I am greatly 
mistaken in Margaret Delmore she has a great future before her. 
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When she is leading Jady in one of the London West-end theatres, as 
she will be in two years from now, I hope she will not forget that 
Mr. Goldsack gave her her opportunity. I have secured her for a 
year at a moderate salary, that’s one confort.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“Twenty.” 

“ How did you come to know of her, Mr, Goldsack ? ” 

“ She has been playing in No. 3 companies in the provinces these 
last two years. 1 happened to be in the town where she was 
acting and I went to the theatre to see a poor sort of melodrama 
in which she played rather a good part. Before I left the theatre 
I saw the possibilities that lay in her. I sent for her and asked her 
to recite. She gave me Portia’s speech, ‘The quality of mercy,’ 
then Lady Gay Spanker’s hunting speech in London Assurance. 


‘Give you my word, sir, she took my breath away, and I had very 


little left when, upon asking her whether she knew anything of 
Ophelia, she gave me the mad scene pat. I advised her to study 
the leading lady’s parts in the legitimate, mentioning the names of 
the principal pieces, and upon her promising to do so I offered her a 
year’s engagement in this theatre which you were then building. It 
was a risk; I took it, and I am confident I shall not repent it.” 

“ Married ?” 

“ No.” 

“Ts she not very young for such important parts ? Younger than 
is usual, I mean ?” 

“Well, sir, she is; but ”—this with a smile—“ they like them 
young.” 

“ And somewhat too ””—the mayor hesitated—“ too pretty ?.” 

“Can’t be too pretty when beauty goes partners with real talent. 
When it doesn’t—when, as Robertson says, you’ve got all your fine 
goods in the shop window—you never get farther than the ballet or 
the chorus. No, sir; reputations worth the having are not made out 
of pretty faces alone. You must have something more—the divine 
spark ; Margaret Delmore has it—that subtle essence which some 
men Call soul, but for which no exactly fitting word can be found. 
From that subtle essence.grows a flower which, carefully tendered 
and nourished, is likely to become a beauty and a joy for ever.” 

‘Upon my word, Mr. Goldsack, you talk like a poet.” 

“You do me proud, sir,” said Mr. Goldsack with a gratified 
smirk. “I know a thing or two, and a familiar quotation in the 
right place goes a long way. Like the amusing anecdotes told by an 
actor upon every favourable opportunity. Did you ever know an 
actor make a long speech without introducing an anecdote or two?” 

“Hardly ever,” replied the mayor. 

“ Why there you are, sir,” said Mr. Goldsack laughing, “ following 
a good example. It is the anecdote that is the most amusing part 
of an actor’s speech. Faces distended with grins ; roars of laughter. 
Now, Mr. Butterworth, it strikes me that there is some special 
reason for the inquiries you have made about Margaret Delmore.” 

“My wife was speaking about her this morning,” admitted the 
mayor, “and asking me if I knew anything of her parents.” 

“ She is an orphan,” said Mr. Goldsack. 

“Any brothers or sisters ?” 

“None that I have heard of.” 

“ She must have some relations, Mr. Goldsack.” 

“T have not heard of any, and it isn’t exactly my place to question 
her upon private matters. Don’t run away with the idea that 
because a young girl is getting a living on the stage there must be 
something wrong about her. I hope your wife is not prejudiced 
against Miss Delmore.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” said the mayor hastily. ‘ Only one is 
naturally interested in a young, unprotected, and attractive girl who 
seems to be alone in the world.” 

“Of course ; but Margaret Delmore will not be quite alone. 
Mrs. Goldsack has taken a liking to her and will look after her like 
a mother, sir.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said the mayor, and changed the subject 
by asking, “Is it not time that Mr. Harley Littledale should be 
here ?” 

“Hardly yet; we must give him a few minutes,” said Mr. 
Goldsack, and was about to say something further when the call-boy 
popped into the room, and saying, ‘A telegram, sir,” popped out 
again. 

Mr. Goldsack opened the telegram and uttered an exclamation 
of dismay. 

“What is it, Mr. Goldsack?” asked the mayor. 
wrong, I hope.” 

“Read it, sir ; read it !” cried Mr. Goldsack and thrust the paper 
into his hand. 

Dismay spread over the mayor’s face as he read: “ Impossible 
to play to-night. Met with accident. Find a substitute—HARLEY 
LITTLEDALE.” 


“ Nothing 


(To be continued.) 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY 


Society Gardeners.— 
Apropos of a recent paragraph 
in THE TATLER concerning 
Miss Alice de Rothschild’s 
gardens at Waddesdon, a corre- 
spondent sends me a few notes 
upon other distinguished gar- 
deners. Lady Londonderry is 
a notable gardener and has 
a rare taste in harmonising 
colours. When Lord Castle- 
reagh—who is, of course, Lady 
Londonderry’s eldest son—was 
married a special garden was 
laid down at Wynyard which 


in bloom represented the 
colours of the bridegroom’s 
regiment. The Duchess of 


Somerset is also a great horti- 
culturist and has made a prac- 
tical study of the floral craft. 
Her grace has a lovely garden 
of violets and daffodils, and 
also has a celebrated medical 
garden where all sorts of 
healing herbs aregrown. Lady 
Warwick’s garden of friendship 
at Easton, where most of her 
friends have sown something, 


is, of course, well known. 


Another Curzon Story.—A 
correspondent sends me another | 
story about the Indian Viceroy. 
It is concerning the time when 
Mr. George Curzon represented 
Southport in the Mother of Par- 
liaments and before the period 
of his becoming a‘ most supe- 
rior person.” During a South- 
t election the present 
Governor-General of India was 


port 


addressing a meeting of his supporters when 
a gentleman in the hall, who had dined some- 
what freely in a neighbouring public-house, 
began to interrupt the course of the future 
viceroy’s speech by shouting out at intervals, 
“ cheers,” “ loud applause,” ‘‘ vociferous 
kindred exclamations. The 
effect of these exclamations, uttered in a 
very loud voice, had an irresistibly comic 
effect and some of the crowd began to titter. 


cheers,” and 


Suddenly Mr. Curzon stopped speaking and 
a dead silence fell on the meeting. Then 
in his clear, incisive voice the speaker re- 
marked, ‘“ Ladies and 
waiting for those cheers which the gentleman 
in the corner has been good enough to call 
for so often,” and they were promptly given. 


gentlemen, I am 


His Majesty as a Motorist.—A short time 
ago I happened to be on top of a tram car 
behind which his Majesty was being driven 


Week by Week. 


MISS MOYRA GOFF, DAUGHTER OF LADY CECILIA GOFF 


From a painting by Mrs. Waller, now on exhibition at the New Gallery 


in his motor, and it struck me _ that if 
every motor was driven with the same regard 
to the convenience of others there would be 
His 
Majesty is well known to be entirely opposed 


no complaints of police interference. 


to furious driving and has more than once 
expressed his disapproval of such a proceeding. 
No matter how clever a driver a man may be 
it is quite impossible for him to drive at fifteen 
miles an hour through a busy thoroughfare 
without a certain amount of risk to others. 
King Edward never drives himself through 
London, but in the country often steers the 
car and is a most dexterous and very careful 


motorist. 


The King as a Barrister.—King Edward 
took “silk” when only nineteen years old; 
he entered the Temple a mere boy and emerged 
a few hours later a full-blown silk-gowned 
barrister. This transformation can only be 
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accomplished by royalty. The 
Duke of Connaught became 
a _bencher manner 
at Gray’s Inn and the Duke 
the Middle 
Temple. Itis ratherremarkable 
to note that on the night that 
his Majesty as Prince of Wales 
first dined with the benchers 
the late Lord Coleridge also 
first took his place among the 
great ones of the law. There 
was never a more popular diner 
at the Temple than his Majesty, 
and on those nights when it 
the royal 
bencher was to dine at the 
Temple the hall was packed 
to overflowing. 


in like 


of Clarence at 


was known that 


Country Visits. — Most 
people that the 
modern custom which forbids a 


will agree 
man to inflict himself on his 
friends in the country for more 
than a few days is an excellent 
one. Less than aquarter of a 
century ago it was considered 
inhospitable to let your guests 
leave before they had remained 
at least a fortnight at your 
house, and fifty years ago no 
one thought of paying a country- 
house visit of shorter duration 
The late Lord 
Lamington in Zhe Days of 
the Dandies tells a story of a 


than a month. 


young gentleman who after 
staying for a couple of months 
with his host in Scotland de- 
parted, taking, however, the 

key of his room with him so 
that no one else should occupy his apartment 
during his absence ; he returned very shortly 
afterwards and remained for over a year. 
Such a visitor nowadays would find but a 
scanty welcome in the modern country house. 


The King’s Shooting.—The King will get 
the last of the shooting in Windsor Forest, 
and there are still plenty of birds left to pro- 
vide him with good sport for many days. 
Then at the end of the season his favourite 
sport will be out of reach until next autumn. 
His Majesty has had a good season, has shot 
very well, and his bag will mount up high. 
From the end of the month and for some 
months his sports will be chiefly racing and 
motoring. Later on when the season opens 
he will begin yacht racing, for the Britannia 
is to be put into commission in the summer 
and will race in the principal events under the 
burgee of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 


THE TATLER 

The Daughter of a Bey.—Mrs. Edmund 
Cave is a daughter of Tankerville Chamber- 
laine-Bey, formerly British consul at Panama. 
She is also a daughter-in-law of the late 
member for Barnstaple. Her husband is one 
of the leading solicitors in the City of London 
and she is a connection of the late Prime 
Minister of Zanzibar, General Lloyd Matthews. 
Mrs. Cave has two children. 


MRS. EDMUND CAVE 


Is a daughter of Tankerville Chamberlaine-Bey and wife of 


Mr. Edmund Cave 


Royal Godchildren.—The Duke of Marl- 
borough is a royal godchild as is also his son, 
the youthful Lord Blandford, his Majesty 
having stood sponsor for both father and son. 
The daughter of the Duke and Duchess of 
Portland is also a royal godchild. The dis- 
tinction in this case was peculiarly marked, 
her late Majesty having stood sponsor in 
person to the infant daughter of the duke and 
duchess. 


Social Problems 


[In the ‘‘Nineteenth Century” a peeress discusses 
. the question, ‘‘Ils Society Worse than it Was? '’] 


“Ts society worse than it was?” 
Do our nobility act as such? 
Have we got lower in tone because 
We have been worshipping wealth too much? 


Has conversation grown less refined ? 
Are we too wedded to cards and sport ? 
Are all our morals the slipshod kind 
Lately described in a certain court? 


Do we behave like a rowdy crowd 
When we are met at a social crush? 

Is too much freedom to girls allowed? 
Have we forgotten the way to blush? 


These ate the things that our critics claim. 
Still, though we might be improved I know, 

Doubtless our grandmothers said the same 
Sixty or seventy years ago! 


SOCIETY GOSSIP. 


Lord and Lady Camden.—The Marquis 
and Marchioness of Camden, who have been 
entertaining a merry Christmas party, are a 
young but model couple who have been 
married about four 
years and whose one 
little boy, Lord Breck- 
nock, is little more 
than a baby. Lady 
Camden, like all the 
Nevilles, is very 
handsome and alto- 
gether charming. 
She is a niece of 
Lady Idina Brassey, 
Ladly Cottenham, 
and the Countess 
Cowley, all of whom 
have more than their 
share of good looks, 
It was quite an ideal 
love match between 
Lord and Lady Cam- 
den. The course of 
true love did not run 
by any means 
smoothly, but in the 
end virtue triumphed, 
and the people who 
tried to break it off 
were happily unsuc- 
cessful. The demesne 
at Bayham is a lovely 
old place with the 
picturesque ruins of 
the ancient abbey 
not far from the 
present house. But 
the. latter is quite a 
modern _ structure— 
though a very fine 


Esme Collings 


one—built in the 
Tudor style some 
thirty years ago. 


The estate, which once belonged to Cardinal 
Wolsey, was bought by Lord Camden’s 
ancestor, Chief Justice Pratt, in 1714. 


A Family of Soldiers.—Lady Milbanke, 
whose portrait appears on this page, is a 
niece of Lord Erne and the wife of Sir John 
Milbanke, V.C., of the roth Hussars. It was 
in accordance with the fitness of things that 
Lord Eme’s niece should marry a soldier. Her 
father was formerly captain of the Grenadier 
Guards, and her brother, who is now in the 
Irish Guards, served in the Nile Expedition of 
1898, while her three cousins, Lord Erne’s 
sons, distinguished themselves fighting in 
South Africa. Lord Crichton, who is in the 
Horse Guards, won his D.S.O. at the siege of 
Ladysmith, while his two brothers, Mr. George 
Crichton and Mr. James Crichton, also did 
excellent service against the Boers. Lady 
Milbanke’s husband was A.D.C. to General 
French and won his V.C. at Colesberg, where, 
though severely wounded, he succeeded in 
rescuing one of his men, who was lying 
disabled, amid a shower of Boer bullets. 


Princess Beatrice’s Daughter.—Princess 
Victoria Eugenie Ena of Battenberg, who is 
generally known by her last name, is now 
growing up to be quite a big girl. She will 
bz sixteen next October. At present she 
promises to be decidedly pretty, and if the 
promise is fufilled she will be the prettiest of 
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the Royal Family. She resembles her father 
a good deal and everyone knows that the late 
Prince Henry of Battenberg was a very hand- 
some man. The Princess has been brought 
up on strictly modern principles. She learnt 
to ride in the riding school at Windsor Castle 
and is now an expert horsewoman. The Prin- 
cess learnt to swim in the floating bath off the 
Osborne pier. She learnt English, French, 
and German almost simultaneously, and used 
to talk to her father as often in German as in 
her mother tongue. 


A Daughter of Fife—Lady Alexandra 
Duff, the eldest daughter of the Duke of Fife, 
also promises to be a handsome girl. There 
are several points of resemblance in appear- 
ance between her and her aunts, the duke’s 
sisters, who were all handsome women. She 
will be twelve in May. She has been taught 
to ride, drive, fence, do gymnastics, and dance. 
She fishes a little and very often accompanies 
the duchess on fishing excursions. At the 
present moment her rank is somewhat un- 
certain, and it will probably not be settled 
until she. “comes out.” One thing is sure 
that if she survives her father, and he has no 
son, she will be a duchess in her own right 
by inheritance. This will be quite unique in 
the history of our peerage, for all the other 
duchesses in their own right in the past were 
duchesses by creation and not by heritage. 
Like her mother she is of the most retiring 
disposition and detests strangers. 


Lafayette 


LADY MILBANKE 


Is the wife of Sir John Milbanke, V.C., and 
daughter of Colonel Charles Crichton of 
the Grenadier Guards 
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Lafayette 


LADY ROMILLY AND HER BABY 


Lady Romilly is the wife of Lord Romilly and sister of Sir Philip Grey-Egerton, Bart. 
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Lafayette 
LADY CURZON’S SISTER 


Miss Daisy Leiter, who took a prominent part in the Durbar 
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LADY VIOLET BRASSEY 


The wife of Mr. Leonard Brassey, who contested Newmarket recently 
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THE MOTOR WORLD-—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


Congratulations.—I am sure there are many motorists who will 
be pleased to hear that Dr. Edward Lehwess is shortly to be married 
and will wish him a continuance of good fortune. The lady isa 
Russian, and the papers necessary to give validity to the contract 
in that country are being signed. We may hope that when the 
weather allows the ‘“ Passe-Partout ” will set out once more with an 
additional passenger to accomplish its tour of the world. It has not 
made very rapid progress so far, but at any rate it cannot now be 
said that the journey has been in vain, Mr. Lehwess, by the way, 
is a man of considerable attainments, speaks pretty well all the 
European languages fluently, is a doctor of philosophy of Berlin, 
has written upon political economy, which is his great subject, and 
above all introduced the Mors car into England. Mr, Whitehead, 
who was in the globe-girdling expedition, has now been some weeks 
back in town. ‘ 


A Jockey Motorist.—There is evidently no antagonism in the 
mind of Tod Sloan between horses and engines. He is almost as 
keen on the one as the other, and thoroughly enjoys a bit of pace on 
the road when in France, always himself steering. He is partiny 
with the car he has been driving lately, one of the very latest 
with electric transmission, and I hear it will be seen in future 
in the hands of Mr. Dalziel. Mr. Dalziel is a comparatively 
new convert to the sport, but his present car is a magnificent 
piece of work, painted and upholstered in crimson. I should 
not be surprised if Mr. Sloan’s sober black vehicle gets a good 
deal of brightening up from its new owner, who is arranging 
for a long tour on the Continent. 


The Spaniard Willing.—It is reported in Paris that one 
of the staff of the embassy there has received a telegram 
from Madrid to the effect that the 
King of Spain has authorised the 
proposed Paris-Madrid race so far 
as concerns his own 
territory. To be or 
not to be now rests, 
therefore, with the 
French Government. 
The Ministers of 
War, Commerce, 
Public Works, Agri- 
culture, and Finance, 
and the Postmaster- 
General all paid 
visits to the exhibition 
just closed, so there 
should be good hope 
of their taking, at 
least, an unprejudiced 
view of the question. 


Tidings of Com- ~ une 


fort and Joy.—Auto- 
mobilists who have to 
expiate their too great haste by a brief sojourn in the Santé prison in 
Paris are in future to be allowed to wear their cravats, braces, belts, 
collar buttons, and cuff buttons ; and, though caught red-handed 
(and perhaps not unstained with oil), they are not to be put under the 
official douche. Moreover, they can pay for their own dinners if 
they choose. For which all thanks to M. Grimanelli, the director of 
penitentiaries. Of course, it is no laughing matter for the unlucky 
“contrevenants,” but one is irresistibly reminded of the important 
political incidents connected with an Irish patriot’s trousers some 
years ago, 


Opposite Extremes.—Mr. Denman had two cases before him 
recently which were in amusing contrast. The first was that of 
Mr. Victor Miller, who was said to have crossed the Knightsbridge 
Road into the Park at a furious pace. A denial of the charge did 
not save Mr. Miller. Mr, E. Campbell Muir had then to answer 
for having caused an obstruction by leaving his car outside the Bath 
Club while he was lunching between one and two o’clock in the day. 
In the course of the hearing the magistrate complained of having 
been “ treated to some hall-porter’s law,” that worthy having ‘“ kept 
his eye on the car” during the time. No evidence of obstruction, it 
appears, was tendered. Mr. Denman said he was there to show what 


PRINCIPAL GIRL AT DRURY LANE AS A MOTORIST 


Miss Madge Lessing on her 10 h.p. Decauville car 


the law was, which he did by inflicting a fine, but it really would be 
helpful if someone in authority would explain the matter a little 
more explicitly as it seems to be a very special kind of law in the 
case of motor cars. Taking the two judgments together, Mr. Muir 
says that he left the court under the impression that his car and 
himself must be for ever fugitives constantly fleeing at a fixed rate of 
speed froma blind and arbitrary justice. It will not do to stand 
still and you have to be very careful how you move on. 


Motor to the Rescue.—I am sorry indeed to learn that 
Mr. George Cornwallis-West, who has driven his cars a great deal 
without accidents, had a nasty tumble the other day while hunting 
with Sir Watkin Wynn’s hounds from Whitchurch, injuring his 
spine and thigh. Fortunately the Duke of Westiminster’s auto- 
mobile was not far off, and so he was conveyed to Eaton Hall 
without delay. At Mr. Cornwallis-West’s town residence it is 
believed that there will be no permanent bad results. 


A Funny Mistake.—It is not everybody who understands the 
purpose of oiling the roads in the way it has been done both here 
and abroad. A North Wales newspaper 
recently observed : “ As if motor cars do not 
travel fast enough already without having 
the roads greased for them we are treatcd to 
this additional horror.” Probably the writer 
had some vague idea of “ greased lightning” 
running in his head at the moment, although 
he does not hail from Yankeeland. 


Reciprocal Arrangements.—Members of 
the A.C.G.B.I., be- 
sides their own house 
in Piccadilly which 
is rapidly nearing 
completion, have the 
right when visiting 
Brussels, Vienna, 
Milan, Turin, Berlin, 
Geneva, or New York 
to temporary hono- 
rary membership of 
the automobile clubs 
of those cities for a 
short period; and 
thus the carried ac- 
commodation  corre- 
sponds with the taste 
for travel which holds 
the club together. 
Unfortunately, owing 
to recent changes in 
the byelaws of the 
s French Automobile 

Club relating to card- 
2 playing for money, 
members of the British club cannot make use of the premises on 
the Place de la Concorde. In former days, however, many have 
availed themselves of the hospitality of their Paris brethren, The 
salons are exceedingly spacious and magnificent if a little wanting 
in that homely comfort which the Englishman is accustomed to in 
his club. The special feature is the hanging garden constructed by 
M. Gustave Rives on the roof. The extensive flat is laid out orna- 
mentally with vases of flowers and in the centre is a fountain. The 
view is very wide, the atmosphere being, of course, much clearer 
than in our smoky towns, and immediately below the scene is full of 
movement and interest. 


Bassano 


New Accessions.—Lord Lovat has become an automobilist, while 
among recent additions to the club are the Duke of Manchester, 
Sir W. D. Pearson, Bart., Sir W. Barttelot, Bart., Sir C. Cameron, 
Bart., and Messrs. G. Younger, M.P., and G. Montagu, M.P. Lady 
Newtown Butler and Mrs. Gervase Becket have. been using their 
cars about town very often lately. 


On and Off the Stage.—Miss Kitty Loftus is not a motorist 
merely upon the boards ; she drives her voiturette whenever she can 
get the opportunity, and frequently at the week-end runs down to the 
seaside, covering a hundred miles or more and herself steering. 
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RHE PALEER 


PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER. ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


No First Nights.—The plays just pro- 
duced at the end of the year have been 
successful enough to carry us well into January 
without having to go to a series of first nights. 
So far there are but announcements, among 
them Sir Henry Irving’s Dante, which the 
Poet Laureate has been condemning in 
advance. Mr. Tom Davis also hopes to 
“ present” a new musical piece at Easter. I 


think this sentence is very characteristic. 
Unlike most pieces of thisclass the first act is already 
finished and Mr. Owen Hall is hard at work upon the 
other, while Mr. Sidney Jones is equally forward with the 
music. No other composers so far have been commissioned 


to provide interpolated num- 
bers as Mr. Sidney Jones pre- 
fers to stand or fall by his own 
work. 

Mrs. Penruddocke 
in Pantomime.—One of 
the best things in 
Mother Goose is the 
song sung by Miss 
George, “1 Don’t Want 
to be a Lady.” It was 
written by Mr. Arthur 
Sturgess, and although 
it scans somewhat limp- 
ingly when you read it the 
song goes with a click to 
the music of Mr. Glover 
and the method of Miss 
George. Here is the 
chorus verse :— 

For I don’t want to be a lady, 
I don’t want my girls to be! 
If they do a little crime 
Take them to the Pantomime 
Then you'll never get the 

R.S.P.C.C. 

I don't want toill-treat children, 
I don’t think it does ‘em good ; 
And if justice can be 

‘downed "' 

At the price of fifty pound 
Why I wouldn't be that lady if 

I could. 

Mr. Alexander as 
Romeo.— The an- 
nouncement that Mr. 
Alexander is to put on 
Romeo and Juliet with 
Miss Braithwaite as 
Juliet is quite premature, 
for If I Were King is 
proving a success. This 
week I give a picture of 
the white charger on 
which Mr. Alexander 
rides off to do battle 
with the Burgundians. 
Queenie has frequently 
appeared at His Majesty’s and I often meet 
her going westwards from her stable near 
Drury Lane to the St. James’s. 


courage. 


Rudeness in the Stalls.—The newest form 
of the pest to be met with is the man who 
brings his coat into the stalls to make 
acushion. Folding it, and placing it under 
him, this individual raises himself a little more 
above those in front, regardless of the injus- 
tice that he does to those immediately behind 
him. At Daly’s one night last week I saw 


MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER ON HIS CHARGER IN 


you, the women that love you! 
he rides has appeared in many plays. 


three tall young men, well groomed and wall 
dressed, enter the stalls together in the middle 
of the first act and cushion their seats in this 
way. Formerly men left their coats in the 
cloak-room -or put them under their seats, 
There is plenty of space to do the latter if one 
wants to. Where there is a charge of 6d. 
for minding a coat during a performance 
men may reasonably protest against paying, 
but there is only one theatre in London 
—and that one of the newest—where stall 
chairs are so crowded that to get a coat under 
the seat is a matter of difficulty. 


“FI 


This scene occurs at the end of the third act when Villon goes off to fight the Burgundians. 
to Katherine de Vaucelles, ‘‘I ride and fight for you to-night!"’ 
rades, let each carry himself to-night as if the fate of France depended upon his heart, his arm, his 
Strike for your mothers that love you, the wives that comfort you, the children that renew 
The white charger which 
She answers to the name of Queenie 


Forward in God's name and the King’s!" 


The Cure.— Managers cannot protect 
their audiences from the annoyance caused 
by these coat pests, but if every man who is 
himself interfered with by any one of them 
will loudly protest and offer to pay the cloak- 
room fee—where there is such a charge—the 
offenders may be shamed into better manners, 


A New Dramatist.—Mr. Francis Prevost, 
the author of the one-act play, Zhe Way of 
War, which raises the curtain at Wyndham’s 
Theatre, has made his mark over two names. 


05 


Then to the others he says, ‘‘ Com- 


He is the son of General Battersby, and as 
Mr. Battersby he is one of the war corre- 
spondents of the W/orning Post. Before the 
South African War, however, he had written 
one or two volumes of short stories which 
were praised with enthusiasm by some of the 
critics. On the title-page of these volumes his 
name was Francis Prevost. The title of one of 
the volumes which I read was On the Verge. 


Plays about Edmund Kean.—Edmund 
Kean, the new piece which Mr. Seymour 
Hicks is giving at the charity matinées 
at the Vaudeville, 
is not the only play 
with that title which 
has been produced of 
late. The most recent, 
I think, was a play 
which was written for 
Mr. Edward Compton 
and played for some 
time in the provinces, 
It contained some effec- 
tive speeches and “ busi- 
ness ” for Mr. Compton, 
Actors are popular sub- 
jects for plays. Just 
think of Davy Garrick. 


Mr. Frank Stan- 
more.—Mr. Frank Stan- 
more, who is playing two 


small parts in Zhe 
Eternal City, namely, 
the usher and the 


Chinese ambassador, has 
been a member of Mr. 
Tree’s company at His 
Majesty’s since October, 


Igo1. His first experi- 
ence of facing an 
audience occurred at 


Brighton nearly eizht 
years ago, when he 
played a very small part 
in a drama then on a 
provincial tour. Mr, 
Stanmore had been a 
medical student working 
in London at the time 
that he made up his 
mind to try the stage. 
He got no encourage- 
ment from his friends to 
abandon the career 
marked out for him, but 
nevertheless he followed 
his own inclinations, and found his new ex- 
periences very rough ones. A manager 
without capital from.whom one of his earlier 
engagements came abandoned his company 
without paying them their salaries, leaving 
the poor players almost helpless in a distant 
seaside town. “A bathing machine sheltered 
me for a week,” said Mr. Stanmore, “and by 
a strange coincidence the next thing I did 
was to appear as the bathing machine man 
in The Gaiety Girl on tour” (the part played 
in town by. Fritz Rimma). 


Ellis & Watery 
WERE KING” 


Villon sings 
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“CUPID” 


AND THE COUNTRY GIRLS IN 
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Bassano 


“THREE LITTLE MAIDS” 


This picture shows the golf caddie, Cupid (Mr. George Carroll), and the waitresses in the tea shop all in Dutch costume 


Mr. Stanmore’s London Career.—Mr. 
Stanmore took part in many dramas and farces 
before he came to London. He played Snipps, 
the little Cockney tailor, during the last weeks 
of The Last of the Dandies at His Majesty’s 
and remained for small parts in Ulysses and 
Twelfth Night. In The Merry Wives of 
Windsor he did so well as Rugby, servant to 
Dr. Caius, that he received an offer from 
Mr. Tree to remain at His Majesty’s until the 
autumn of 1903. Mr. Stanmore produced a 
one-act play of his own for a charity 
matinée that is likely to get a place 
soon ona programme at a West-end 
theatre, and if persistent effort to suc- 
ceed in his work counts for anything 
he ought to be successful. He edited 
a paper called the Critique, a thea- 
trical monthly, and even in his medical 
days ventured to publish a little journal 
devoted to the interests of students. 
He is a capital eccentric dancer, and 
sings comic or topical songs with 
excellent effect. He is only twenty- 
four and is distinctly clever. 


Tom Thumb Actors.—Mr. George 
Carroll, who plays Cupid, the caddie, in 
Three Little Maids at the Prince of 
Wales’s, has spent much of his time 
since he first appeared at the Gaiety 
amusing audiences in the country. 
Now that he has come to London he 
is very unlikely to leave it soon. He 
has known the life of the theatre since 
he was about ten, having made his 
first acquaintance with it as office boy. 
From that he went on to be call boy, 
and later became a prompter. The 
first time he ever played a part was at 
the Gaiety on the second night of 
Don Juan, when he volunteered to 
play the lieutenant in place of Mr. 
Edmund Payne, who owing to the 
illness of Mr. Arthur Roberts had to 


take the lead. Previous to that occasion 
Mr. Carroll had never acted in public, but 
he had seen the Gaiety piece in rehearsal and 
felt confident that he could fill the gap for 
one night at all events: Mr. Edwardes, at 
any rate, resolved to see and gave him the 
script to memorise at five o’clock in the even- 
ing. He came through the ordeal with success, 
played the part for fourteen nights, and then 
determined to make the stage his life 
profession. 


Downey 


MISS LOUIE FREEAR 


In A Chinese Honeymoon at the Strand Theatre 
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Cupid’s Career.—At the Criterion Mr. 
Carroll appeared for one performance as 
Skeggs in Al/ Abroad, and went to the pro- 
vinces as the lead in that piece for a four 
months tour. Later he took a company of 
his own out in Zhe Varsity Belle for a year, 
playing Runyard, and afterwards in the pro- 
vinces appeared almost nightly during three 
and a half years until quite recently as Wun 
Hi in Zhe Geisha. In pantomime at Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Leeds he has 
made himself a very popular name. 
At the first-mentioned of those towns he 
understudied Little Tich in one of the 
pantomimes, and remembers being 
followed one morning by some boys 
who evidently thought from his size 
that he was Little Tich. One of the 
youngsters was not so certain of this 
as the others were, and called out, 
“Come away from him; that’s only 
Tich’s undertaker.” He meant under- 
study. As a matter of fact Mr. Carroll 
is 2} in. higher than the other. Al- 
though he is not one of the tallest come- 
dians that Scotland has given to the 
stage he is none the less a very clever 
and original actor. He is a native of 
Glasgow, and is married to Miss Ada 
Dunville, a well-known vocalist. 


Burns Concert.—The 144th anni- 
versary of the birth of Burns will be 
celebrated in the Queen’s Hall by a 
concert under the Scottish Clans Asso- 
ciation of London, at which Miss 
Macintyre, Miss Edith Ross, Miss Janet 
Duff, Miss Tilly Matthew, Mr. Iver 
McKay, Mr. W. L. Cockburn, Mr. 
Atherton Smith, and others will sing. 
How times have changed. Just think 
that a Scot like Mr. Cockburn can 
come to King Edward’s capital and sing 
without offending anybody the ‘ Wee, 
Wee German Lairdie.” _ 
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“THE ETERNAL CITY” AS PLAYED IN NEW YORK. 


ya “ar kn 
Pepe seve 


ee ee eo 


THE POPE'S INTERVIEW WITH ‘*ROMA” 


“BARON BONELLI” AND “ROMA” (PLAYED BY MISS VIOLA ALLEN) 
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Miss Marie George in the Drury Lane Pantomime 


Specially taken for ‘' The Tatler " by Bassane 


Miss Marie George plays the part of Gretchen, the Dutch maid of Mother Goose. She appears first on the scene in the extraordinary gat‘che fashion depicted on the 
opposite page, but when she begins to dance one sees that she is as lithe as a fairy. The best song in the pantomime is the one sung by her, ‘‘I Wouldn't be a Lady 
if I Could."’ One of the chorus verses of it is given on another page 
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As Mother Goose’s Dutch Serving Maid, ‘“ Gretchen.” 


Spectully taken for ‘‘ The Tatler" by Bassano 


Miss George is an American and is a great favourite in New York, especially in musical comedy. She was exceptionally good in The Rounders at the Casino, the 
original home of Lhe ‘Belle of New York, and she has played in similar pieces in London, but has never been seen to such advantage as now. She has a very keen 
sense of humour, sings admirably, and danzes with great ingenuity 
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THE TATLER 


“THE ADMIRABLE CRICHTON” 


Illustrated by S. H. Sime. 


By 


~he success of Mr. J. M. Barrie’s play was 
assured from the first. Writing this as 

I do some weeks after its first production, and 
now that its ‘‘drawing” powers have become 
a matter of notoriety, it seems pretty safe to 
affirm the actual. And besides the copy-book 
maxim teaches you not to prophesy unless you 
know. A play, however, which sets out to 
demonstrate that those people who think they 
are better than ourselves are really, if anything, 
not so good could hardly fail to rope in uni- 
versal sympathy. It strikes as it were the 
lost chord for us all and heals as freely and as 
comprehensively as a four-and-sixpenny patent 
medicine that is selling for the moment at 
one and elevenpence just to encourage trade. 
For it is quite a while ago that we were first 
enjoined not to covet our neighbour’s estate, 
and we have been doing it steadily ever since. 


LADY MARY 


Miss IRENE 
VAN@RUGH 


SoH Sime 


M: Crichton, for instance, is only a butler 

in Mayfair. The artificial conditions 
of modern life which circulate money into 
wrong hands (vzdelicez, others than our own) 
have conspired to keep him in the bond of 
servitude. For it is obvious that in the king- 
dom of nature a young, sturdy, and mentally 
active man must be a superior thing to his 
nominal master, a shallow, middle-aged person 
whose eminence is mostly confined to the 
region of the waistcoat. By a deft stroke 
Mr. Barrie reduces the social problem to the 
unit as it were, and the rather cruel if salutary 
process known as the sterilisation of the unfit 
is then to be seen in thorough working order. 


Arnold Golsworthy. 


As a leader of modern society the Earl of 
Loam is a polished and successful ornament, 
but transferred suddenly into society under 
primitive conditions we observe with unre- 
strained delight (not being peers or society 
leaders ourselves) that his lordship’s true rank 
by the law of nature is somewhere among the 
messenger boy brigade ; and as those who are 
not peers are more numerous than those who 
are it is clear that the laugh is on the right 
side from the point of view of the box-office 
receipts. 


Ape great earl and his family go down to 
the sea ina yacht; and Mr. Crichton, 
the superbly deferential butler, is given a place 
among the retinue as a useful and fairly 
tolerable servant who by the grace of his 
superiors may confidently look for a regular 
supply of crumbs from the rich man’s table. 
Then the yacht strikes on a rock, and the 
mighty fabric of artificial conditions of society 
withers and dies like a yesterday’s wallflower. 
The humble‘dependent that was steps with a 
single stride into the place where a strong 
man is wanted and does the strong man’s 
work, while the noble peer and pampered heir 
of the ages nearly drowns himself in his pre- 
cipitate rush to get into one of the boats 
before the women have crowded him out. 
This part of the story is told by way of recapi- 
tulation in the second act, and its keen but 
not unkindly satire makes it an abiding 
delight, for Mr. Barrie’s epigram hits none 
the less hard for being finely pointed, and he 
gives you the impression that his nicely- 
tempered severity strikes, like Othello’s 
heavenly sorrow, where it most doth love. 


na remote desert island it is clear to the 
most limited imagination that the social 

dice box must be reshaken and that, as the 
militant temperance party declare in their 
triumph, the case is altered. Here the man 
who can make and bake is clearly king over 
him who can do no more than express a lofty 
contempt for either accomplishment. The 
one man on the island who can make a mess 
of pottage and build a fire to cook it is— 
Crichton. It has been said that he that hath 


THE EARL 
M* HENRY KEMBLE 
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sixpence is to the extent of sixpence king over 
his fellow men. How much more, then, is 
Crichton, who has the only pot of appetising 
stew on the island, king over his companions 
in misfortune? His kingship is not insistent 


THE ADMIRAGLE 
H.B. IRVING 


Some Sime 


at first ; indeed, there is every sign that but 
for the natural reluctance of the noble family 
to relinquish their hereditary privileges all at 
once he would never have been goaded to 
admit that for the sake of their common weal 
it must be his to command and theirs to 
obey. 


A; Be gradually increasing mastery of the 

ultimate truth over the other ultimate 
is developed in a most delightful fashion. 
Crichton becomes not only master but king 
and autocrat, and at the finish his former 
employers practically scuffle among themselves 
for the honour of waiting upon him at table 
while the ladies are much exercised among 
themselves as to which of them he shall 
choose for his queen. At the apogee of 
Crichton’s greatness, however, the inevitable 
sail ho ! appears on the horizon, and simul- 
taneously the artificial distinctions of social 
life bob up serenely once more. ‘The idol is 
broken in the temple of Baal so to speak, and 
birth and breeding tell—even if, as ultimately 
appears, they do not always tell the truth. 
The exiles from Mayfair come into their own 
again, and the Admirable Crichton, grateful 
for past patronage, respectfully hopes by 
diligent attention to business to merit a con- 
tinuance of the same. It isa most delightful 


play. 
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A NEW MONOGRAM PRIZE COMPETITION. 


[2 accordance with the wishes of some thousands of our readers we have decided to run a Monogram Competition in 

double harness with our Acrostic for the future. The present competition will run for eight weeks, and six prizes 
in all will be offered, four of these to those who send in the most correct solutions and two extra prizes for those who, 
in addition to solving the quotations, give the names of authors and books from which the quotations are taken. By 
this latter competition we hope to keep alive that keen interest in books which our last Monogram Competition 
undoubtedly furthered. The prizes will be as follows:— 


FIRST PRIZE—-A FRAMED DRAWING BY MR. FRED PEGRAM. 


SECOND PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. 
Greiffenhagen. 


THIRD PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Arthur Garratt. 


Maurice FOURTH PRIZE—A Framed Drawing by Mr. Flere. 


EXTRA PRIZES—Framed Drawings by Mr. Percy F. S. 
Spence and Mr. Wal Paget. 


Competitors are not to send in their solutions week by week, but are to wait until the competition closes and then forward them to 
“The Monogram Editor, The Tatler, Great New Street, E.C.” Solutions will be received any day between March 4 and March }4 inclusive. 
The monograms need not be cut out as in the previous competition, but competitors must write their names and addresses legibly on the sheet 
of paper containing their solutions or they will be disqualified. We cannot wait for competitors from abroad. When our colonial circulation 
is as good as our circulation in the United Kingdom we will organise a separate set of prizes, but we dare not again keep our home 


competitors waiting so long. 


NO. 1—A QUOTATION FROM A WELL-KNOWN BOOK IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Our Sixth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from December 
31. THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 

3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers “tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 


Double Acrostic No. 3 
(Sixth Series) 


Our great dependency in Eastern lands ; 
And half-way house to it, all burning sands. 


. Mischief can still be found for hands like these 
To do, and they perform it but to tease. 


. My horse or thine Perhaps, too, as they say, 
This is some ladies’ conversational way. 


. Keep it quite dry and cool, all bright and clean, 
So much the better for the milk I ween. 


. High arched it should be. That's a beauty true. 
Else we should walk flat-footed in the view. 


. Here the Ark landed; and not long ago 
A Yank declared that he had found it so. 


—— ae 


or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers. 

5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post ou the second Monday following 
the date of issue, ze., answers to the third 
acrostic (dated January 14) must be de- 
livered not later than first post on Monday, 
January 26. 

6. Solutions should be accompanied by a 
pseudonym of not more than twelve letters. 
“ Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 
names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 

8. Solvers are strongly advised not to post 
later than the Saturday before closing time 
as Sunday posts seem very dilatory and 
uncertain. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 13 
(Fifth Series) 


. ¥ U M.-Y UM 
2, U 2 IN E 
Baie eae SCN asec 
aBeCUK Hea RET 
Reems Oren ie oT 
Gel D ce Boe Ne 
7 DERRIN GIGR 
fo RR oR) Oo R= Ss 


r. ‘For he’s going to marry Yum-yum "'—The Mikado. 
3. John Lane, publisher, the Bodley Head. Some 


alternatives are accepted. 
4. ‘The trusty Eckhart" and Eckart, a fraudulent 


Prussian Finance Minister dismissed by Frederick the 
Great. 
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5. Anorthern version of William Tell. ‘\The Count 
de Montgomeri"’ cannot be accepted. It cannot be 
regarded as a word or even as a double word. 

6. Killed Jack Cade in his garden. 

7, 8. Several alternatives are accepted. 

Donna's change of pseudonym for the sixth series is 
registered. 

The Acrostic Editor is prevented by illness from giving 
the list of correct answers to No. 13, but hopes to do so 
next week. 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that Twoees put ‘‘ luc 
instead of ‘‘lac’’ in No. 11, ‘‘ luc" does not fit the light ; 
that Leslie put ‘‘loona’’ instead of ‘‘luna,"’ ‘ loona"” 
certainly does not mean ‘‘ the moon." 

The Acrostic Editor regrets that Aston was left out in 
No. ro, Aston is credited with the answer and the 
correction has been made. 
here was confusion between Libys and Lybis again 
in No. 10. Libys was credited with the correct answer 
whereas Lybis should have been. Libys put ‘ Iago” 
instead of “ Iachimo." 


(Sixth Series) 


The Acrostic Editor much regrets that the printers 
added to No. 1 the words ‘‘ Explanations must be given. 
Incomplete solutions may possibly count.'’ These two 
sentences should not have appeared. Explanations are 
not required for any of the early acrostics and incomplete 
solutions will not count. 

The lines containing the ‘‘ uprights ’’ of Acrostic No. 2 
were omitted in last week's issue. I give the acrostic 
again in full and answers need not be sent in till Monday, 
January 19. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 


(Sixth Series) 


Two disagreeables of the winter-time 
That often last tillsummer. There's no rhyme. 


1. Now this is done and its expenses past 
The tax on incomes should come down at last. 


2. Our great dependency ‘neath Eastern skies 
Whither society has flocked like flies. 


3. Son of a slave and patriarch (who blessed). 
The fifth and eke the second son. Is't guessed? 


4. Slain by his host. Murder most foul and base. 
The wife inspired her lord to this disgrace. | 
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OUR NEW PRIZE PUZZLE COMPETITION. 
A Chance for Any Reader to Win a Motor Car. 


ages conditions of this competition, which began on October 15, are perfectly simple, and it is hoped that every competitor 

will carefully read them through and refrain from worrying the Editor with unnecessary questions. This competition 
will run for twenty weeks in all. Each week while the competition lasts a certain number of pictures will be given. 
Each picture will represent the name of some well-known figure in society or on the stage. As the list of such 
celebrities is a somewhat indefinite one the names will be used only of those whose portraits have appeared in THE TATLerr, 
Back numbers for any date can be obtained from the Publisher, Great New Street, Fetter Lane. The prizes will be :— 


FIRST PRIZE—A £250 DE DION BOUTON 6 H.P. MOTOR CAR; or. 
$200 worth of Furniture, which may be ordered at any one of certain 
leading furnishing houses whose names will be published before the 
competition closes. 


All the winner will have to do is to go to one of these firms, select furniture to the value of £200, and 
have the account sent to us. The amount may be spent exactly as the winner wishes, either on a single 
article or in furnishing half-a-dozen rooms. 


Second Prize—A Magnificent ‘‘Monarch” Gramophone, valued at £20. 


With Pedestal, Amplifying Horn, and a dozen Records. Made specially for THe TaTLer by the Gramophone 
and Typewriter Company, Ltd., 21, City Road, E.C. 


Third Prize—A Beautiful Black and White Drawing in Frame by Herbert Railton. 


This competition began in our 


Fourth Prize—A Framed Wash Drawing by Percy F. S. Spence. issue of October 15. Back num- 
bers can always be obtained 
Fifth Prize—An Original Drawing, Framed, by Arthur Garratt. from the newsagents, the book- 
stalls, or direct from _ the 
Sixth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “ The Sphere.” Publisher, Great New Street, 


Fetter Lane 


Seventh Prize—Four Bound Volumes of * The Tatler.” 


- HINTS AND CONDITIONS =- 


1. The prizes will be awarded in order to 4, Competitors may send in as many sets 
those who find the solutions of the greatest : of solutions as they please, but each set must 
number of pictures. In the event of more be accompanied by twenty coupons. 
than one competitor sending correct solu- 
tions of all the pictures the Editor’s decision 
as to how the prizes are to be awarded must 
be accepted as final on this and every other 
question. Should no competitor be correct the 
first prize will be awarded to the most success- 
ful, and the other prizes in like manner. 


5. Competitors must write their names and 
addresses legibly on the sheet of paper on 
which their solutions ate written, Any viola- 
tion of this rule will entail disqualification, 


6. Solutions must not be sent in week by 
week. Competitors must wait till the com- 
petition is over and then send in their answers, 
which will be received any time between 
February 25 and March 5, 1903. 


2. No person directly or indirectly connected 
with the staff of “The Tatler” or “ The 
Sphere” will be eligible for a prize. 


3. Solutions must be written legibly on 
one sheet of paper and must be numbered to 
cottespond with the pictures they represent. 
There is no need to cut out the pictures, but 
each week while the competition lasts a 


7. Prefixes and titles will in all cases be 
omitted from the pictures; e.g., the words, 
“Lord? “ Lady,” “ Sir,” 4“ Captain,” “Mr,” 
“Mrs.,” and ‘Miss’ will not be pic- 


coupon will be printed on the page which torially represented. For instance, if the 
faces the inside of the back of the cover, i.e., SPECIMEN PUZZLE TO HELP Duke of Devonshire is pictorially represented 
the same page on which the Insurance Coupon COMPETITORS it will be sufficient for competitors in sending 
appears, and these coupons, twenty in all, The selGtigncds Jon Wass a bate) in their solutions merely to write the word, 
must accompany solutions, Devonshire, 


LXVI. LXVII. LXVIII. LXIX. LXxX. 


Each of these picttres represents the name of a well-known figure in society or on the stage 
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BHE STATE R 


JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


“he days have gone by 

when Campbell was able 
to secure unpatriotic applause 
for the name of Napoleon by 
his 
authors that the great Emperor 
had once shot a publisher. 
All The 


publisher of the beginning of 


reminding audience of 


this is changed. 
the last century lived over his 
shop; the publisher of the 
beginning of this century has 
usually a town and country 
house, and both are veritable 
All indeed, 
does not prevent the fact that 
the publishing business has a 
precarious side, for no fewer 
three whose 
names were household words 
to me have fallen in the fight 


mansions. this, 


than houses 


during the past year, and a 
fourth—that of Routledge— 
has been reconstructed to such 
an extent that it is practically 
house. Under the 
capable management, however, 
of Mr. Sonnenschein and 
Mr. Magnus I doubt not but 
that the new house of Rout- 
ledge will be as great 
organisation as it was under 
the guidance of its original 
founder, Mr. George Routledge. 


a new 


an 


Richards, 
n any case the prizes of 
successful publishing are 

very great, and that is what 
sends so many able young men into it. 
an army of these young men in my time, although, judging 
by experience, they are unwise to start in partnership as such 
partnerships never seem to last with the younger generation. 
The first of these partnerships I recall is that of Mathews and 
Lane, a combination that produced some very pretty books. We 
still have the pretty books, but they come from opposite sides of Vigo 
Street, where Mr. Elkin Mathews and Mr. Lane now run separate 
organisations. 


I can recall quite 


It was the same with Lawrence and Bullen, who 
gave us “ The Muses’ Library” and many other interesting publica- 
tions. There are now two separate firms—one Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
who publishes the poetry and prose of W. B. Yeats, the other 
Mr. Lawrence, who, retaining the title of the old firm, promises 
many artistic publications in the future. Then there was the house 
of Service and Paton, which produced some very interesting reprints. 
Mr. Service is now the valued organiser of the publishing business 
of C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd., while Mr. Paton manages, I under- 
stand, the publishing firm of Nisbet. 
tion of these things, I do not recommend young men to go into 


partnership—at least, not in publishing. 


Altogether, from my observa- 


n the other hand, the young men who have started for them- 
selves seem to have done very well. There is Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys, the head of Hatchards in Piccadilly, whose beautiful 
editions of ancient classics have placed him at a bound in the 
very front rank of English publishers. He has just produced a 
luxurious edition of Aristotle’s E¢hics in two volumes, a finely- 
printed copy of Jesse’s Char/es 7, and a little volume of Mr. Gilbert 
‘Chesterton’s Essays, all of them marvels of good printing. Then 
there is Mr. Duckworth, a stepson of Sir Leslie Stephen, whose 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS, THE PUBLISHER 


Mr. Richards was born into literature. 
the eminent classical scholar, 
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works he now 
Mr. Duckworth 
remarkable success by such 
books as The Visits of Eliza- 
beth and The Reflections of 
Ambrosine, by Eleanor Glyn. 


publishes. 
has secured 


ell-nigh the latest arrival 
among these young 
think, Mr. 


Grant Richards, who certainly 


publishers is, I 


looks the most boyish of them 
As will be seen from his 
Mr. 
Chamberlain by wearing an 
eyeglass. It 


all. 
photograph he emulates 


im- 
Mr. 
there is 


would be 
possible not to admire 
Richards’s taste; 
taste displayed in the hand- 
some new premises he has 
opened in Leicester Square 
and there is taste in the get-up 
of the constant 
books that he publishes 
little of 
copies of Mr, Richards’s books 


of 
The 
reviewers’ 


stream 
parcels 


that come to my table week 
after week are a perpetual joy 
to me. As I do not have to 
pay for them the only com- 
plaint 
soine of Mr. Richards’s books 


is that they are too cheap; I 


I could make against 


Copyright of ** The Tatler" 


cannot in the least understand 


He is a son of Mr. Franklin 
and a nephew of the late 
Mr. Grant Allen 


how it is possible to issue that 


wonderful series of shilling 


classics and make it pay. 


He 
has published the most delightful books for children of the 


his, however, is only one aspect of Mr. Richards’s business. 


last four or five years, he has made some genuine literary successes 
in fiction—as, for example, Mr. Richard Whiteing’s Wo. 5, John 
Street—in his ‘Edinburgh Folio Shakspere” he has produced the 
most luxurious recent edition of the great poet, and there would 
really seem to be no limit to his enterprise and energy. Mr. Richards 
has emulated a distinguished brother publisher, Mr. William 
Heinemann, in going to beautiful Italy for a beautiful wife. 

y sincere congratulations to the G/ode newspaper on its 
centenary. In its issue of January 1 was published a very 
interesting account of the growth of the paper during the century, 
It is now edited by a son of Sir George Armstrong, its proprietor, 
and Captain Armstrong—he has been in the Royal Navy—edits 
it with unquestionable ability. There are many features that appeal to 
me—its excellent literary gossip once a week, its dramatic notes, 
some of its short reviews, its famous ‘‘turn-over,” and last, but not 
least, its daily column entitled “ By the Way,” a column over which 
Ihave had many a hearty laugh. The jocularity is occasionally cruel, 
but those who have not been victims will share my enjoyment. It 
has been variously attributed at different times to Mr. Charles Graves, 


Mr. Harold Begbie, and other latter-day humorists. 


M canmhile I regret to read an announcement of the death of 

Mr. Ponsonby Ogle, who was editor of the Glove from 1886 
to 1891. Hedied at Milan a week or twoago. Itseems only the other 
day that I first made his acquaintance, for I did not know him when 
he was in the heart of journalism. I found him, as many others have 
found him, a man of singular charm and cultivation of mind. His 


death will be deeply regretted by a great number of friends. 
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Current Games, 


Sports, 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL V. PRESTON NORTH END 


The first goal to Woolwich 


In Defence of the Corinthians.—I see that 
Mr. Fry does not at all agree that the Corin- 
thians have deteriorated. In an article in the 
Daily Express last week he declared that 
with a forward line consisting of G. O. Smith, 
R. E. Foster, the two Corbetts, and Vassall, 
and Morgan Owen, Vickars and Braithwaite 
as halves, the Corinthians this year would be 
as powerful as ever they were. Quite so ; but 
unfortunately this team of Mr. Fry’s is only 
inthe ar. With Wilkinson in goal, Mr. Fry 
himself and Oakley at back, and the remainder 
of the eleven made up as Mr. Fry suggests, 
there is very little doubt that the Corinthians 
would hold their own with any team in 
England, or Scotland for the matter of that. 
The trouble of it is that G. O. Smith can no 
longer be considered a Corinthian player 
within the meaning of the act, andas R. E. 
Foster has not made a single appearance for 
the club this season he cannot be regarded as 
one of the regular members of the eleven. It 
is the absence of men like G. O. Smith and 
Foster that is primarily responsible for the 
fact that so far this season the Corinthians 
have not succeeded in beating a single pro- 
fessional team, except Sunderland, who played 
an eleven containing only two of their regular 
League team. 


“A Rugby Cup.—The question of the cup 


competition for the English Rugby clubs has 
been shelved for the time, but there is little 


doubt that it will be brought up again. It 
was not to be expected that such an ultra- 
conservative body as the Rugby Union autho- 
rities would entertain such a pernicious novelty 
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and Pastimes. 


governing body do, that Rugger is the best 
game ever invented for mind and body | 
should certainly think twice before I rejected 
any scheme for increasing the popularity of 
the game. It is common knowledge that in 
very many districts Soccer is slowly but surely 
pushing the older game out of existence, and 
it is an unquestionable fact that there is 
nothing like a cup competition for adding 
zest to football where the spectators are con- 
cerned. There may be, and probably are, 
many solid grounds of objection to the whole 
notion of a trophy of any sort in sport, but 
even if the Rugby Union authorities find 
these objections insuperable there is no reasou 
why they should not seriously consider some 
plan or other for arresting the decay of one of 
the finest games ever invented. 


A Question of Ethics.—I have read with 
considerable interest Mr. Fry’s defence of the 
attitude of the Old Boy clubs in wishing that 
the competition for the Dunn Cup should be 
conducted under special conditions and what 
I may call Mr. John Lewis’s able speech for 


WOOLWICH ARSENAL V. PRESTON NORTH END 


An off-side goal 


as acup or trophy of any description, but it 
is quite possible that the proposal may not 
seem quite so pernicious. when it has been 
given a little more time to sink in. If I held 
the opinion, as many of the Rugby Union 


HOCKEY SURREY V. 


Middlesex effects a fine run 


MIDDLESEX 
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the prosecution. After listening to Mr. Fry 
I was convinced that he was right until I 
heard Mr. Lewis’s speech, when J felt equally 
satisfied that Mr. Fry was wrong. Which 
proves to me that this is a matter which no 
discussion or argument can settle ; it is alla 
matter of ethics. Both Mr. Lewis and 
Mr. Fry are absolutely honourable men, but 
they have been reared in two totally different 
schools of football thouzht, and neither can 
ever quite get inside the mind of the other. 
It is much the same sort of thing as if a man 
who had been brought up in the etiquette of 
whist were to play Bridge with one who had 
been nurtured in the ethics of poker. The 
whist player would certainly be shocked at 
the bluffing tactics of his poker-playing friend ; 
the poker player, on the other hand, could 
with difficulty be brought to understand 
where he offended by uttering exclamations 
or remarks likely to deceive his opponent or 
by any other tactics of the ‘* bluffer.” 


The London Welsh.—The London Welsh 
have not been rewarded as they deserved 
for their enterprise in securing Queen’s 
Club as the venue for their matches, Luck 
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was certainly against them in the matter 
of injuries as on two or three occasions, 
notably against Aberavon, many of their best 
men were unable to turn up. It was, how- 


ever, an error of judgment to arrange 
fixtures for any other day than Satur- 
day. Only leisured lovers of Rugby can 


bably be chosen as the venue ; it is in many 
respects unsuitable, being generally ill lit and 
often draughty, but on the other hand there 
seems to be no other available hall in London 
capable of holding the big crowds that will, no 
doubt, flock to the match. Thurston’s room 
except in point of size would be first-rate. 


SURBITON V. STAINES 


Some pretty passing among the forwards 


afford time to spend a mid-week afternoon 
at Queen’s Club, and I am certain that if 
next season the Welshmen could alternate 
their matches every week with those of the 
Corinthians a far larger measure of success 
would be their reward. 


The Billiard Championship.—Dawson has 
undoubtedly been well advised in giving up 
his haggling and making up his mind to 
challenge Stevenson for the championship. 
The public, on whom after all professional 
billiard players must depend for their living, 
were getting heartily sick of Dawson’s methods 
and his peculiar idea that he should be con- 
sidered champion while declining to play for 
the title. For the credit of the Billiard Asso- 
ciation it was just as well that Dawson altered 
his mind, It only remained for Stevenson 
to have refused to compete for a champion- 
ship which Roberts long ago declined to look 
at and which Dawson fought shy of to bring 
the founders of the championship into general 
ridicule. One must be thankful, I suppose» 
for small mercies where Dawson is concerned, 
but he certainly would have better consulted 
his reputation as a sportsman if he had fixed 
up his championship match with Stevenson 
without tacking on absurd provisoes binding 
his opponent to play another match exclusive 
altogether of the championship game. 


A Question of Nerve.—Dawson will pro- 
bably start favourite for his match with 
Stevenson next month, not because he is 
regarded as the better player but because 
he is better equipped than his opponent in 
the important matter of health and nerves. 
Dawson possesses the most useful capacity of 
being able almost always to reproduce his 
best form. With Stevenson, on the other 
hand, success depends in a great degree upon 
his health, and as he is by no means a strong 
man his play is subject to irritating variations. 
Stevenson’s best is unquestionably superior to 
Dawson’s best, but unfortunately for himself 
that best depends on circumstances over 
which he has no control. However, both men 
may be relied on to put their best foot for- 
ward, and whichever wins the match will 
certainly afford lovers of the game an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the perfection of modern 
English billiards. The Egyptian Hall will pro- 


The Real Sport.—The disthressful country 
is in one respect at any rate less distressed 
than either England or Scotland. The ques- 
tion of the paid amateur, that running sore in 
most forms of English sport, is totally unknown 
in Ireland. The innate sportsmanship in the 
Irish character is probably responsible for 
this happy state of things. Gigantic gates at 
football matches such as we see on Saturday 
afternoons in England and Scotland are prac- 
tically unknown in Ireland, where football and 
cricket are played for the love of the game 
without a thought as to their spectacular 
effects. Of course, in Association football 
there is an Irish League and professionalism, 
but in the south the paid player does not flourish 
and the Irish Rugby Union authorities are 
never troubled with schisms, broken timers, or 
Northern Unions. The commercial: instinct 
is lacking in the Celt, and the average Irish- 
man would no more dream of making money 
out of his sport than he would of funking a 
five-barred gate. 
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always been known as a first-class field, bu 
his batting, judging from his play in India, 
has improved immensely since his Oxford 
days. 


An Interesting Figure.—It is no disparage- 
ment to any of the Authentics to say that in 
the match against Madras the most interest- 
ing figure on either side was C. T. Studd, 
the old Eton and Cambridge cricketer. Mr. 
Studd’s career as a cricketer was extremely 
brief, but from 1881 to 1884 he was probably 
second only to A. G. Steel as an all-round 
cricketer. He took part in the famous Eng- 
jand vy. Australia match at the Oval in 1882. 
When the pinch came in the second innings 
he had no opportunity of making runs as 
Peate, the last man in with him, got out 
before Mr. Studd had scored. Rightly or 
wrongly Mr. Studd was supposed to have lost 
his nerve on that supremely trying occasion, 
but for the matter of that most of his side 
incurred the same imputation, 


Stage Fright.—In his “Talks  w.th 
Old English Cricketers,” “ Old Ebor” relates 
how Ted Peate quoted a remark made to 
him by Mr. C. I. Thornton, referring to the 
same match, to the effect that when Eng- 
land’s wickets were falling C. T. Studd was 
walking round the pavilion with a_ blanket 
over his shoulders, A. G. Steel’s teeth were all 
ina chatter, and Barnes’s teeth would have 
been chattering if he had not left them at 
home. Almost immediately after leaving 
Cambridge Mr. Studd went out as a missionary 
to China and was lost to English cricket. A 
few years ago when speaking at a missionary 
gathering in London he declared that he was 
passionately devoted to sports of all sorts and 
had tried most of them, but that he could 
assure his audience there was no sport equal 
to the pleasure of converting a Chinaman. 


A Resuscitated Footballer.—T. W. Pear- 
son, who made such a dramatic reappearance 
in the Welsh team against England at Swansea 
last Saturday, will always be remembered at 
Mill Hill School for his wonderful feat of 
having kicked seventeen goals in eighteen 
attempts against Bedford County School in 
1888. Pearson had been born in Bombay 
just sixteen years before, so that like several of 


SURBITON V. STAINES 
A free hit to Surbiton 


Authentics in India.—Perhaps the most 
notable feature of the Authentics’.tour in 
India has been the admirable batting of 
F. H. Hollins, who, in the absence of K. J. 
Key, skippers his side. Hollins’s 185 not out 
against Madras was his third century during 
the tour, and was the highest and probably 
the best innings he has played. Hollins has 
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the Scotch internationals he is a most worthy 
representative of Britain across the seas. He 
first made his name in Welsh football with 
Cardiff, where he was an engineering student, 
and was promptly selected to play for Wales. 
He subsequently migrated to Newport, where 
he did excellent service for the famous club 
of that name. 
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In the 
Hunting Field. 


A Sporting Duke.—For nearly thirty years the 
Duke of Sutherland has held the mastership of the 
North Staffordshire Foxhounds, The pack was 
founded in the middle of the nineteenth century 
and its first master was Mr. William Davenport, 
who was succeeded by Lord Shrewsbury and Cap- 
tain Nugent. Of late years the Duke of Sutherland 
has held the mastership jointly with Major Stamer, 
who has also acted as secretary of the hunt. A 
short time ago the duke intimated his intention to 
resign at the end of the present season. A petition 
was at once got up and signed by nearly 1,000 
farmers, among whom the duke is extremely popular, 
urging him to remain, and it now seems probable 
that if some readjustment of the work can be 
arranged he will be prevailed upon to stay. The 
North Staffordshire owe much to the Duke of 
Sutherland, who during his term of office has been 
the mainstay of the pack, which he has brought to 
a high state of perfection. The kennels at Trentham 
are models of what foxhound kennels should be. 


Losses of 1902.—The past year has seen the deaths of several 
good sportsmen whose losses will be felt in the hunting field. Tom 


THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HUNT 


Waiting in a wood for the hounds to draw 


Firr, the finest huntsman of the day, will be missed not only in the 
Quorn country, where he served so long and faithfully, but in all 
hunting centres, where his knowledge 
of hounds and foxes was proverbial 
and where he was held up as the 
beau ideal of what a huntsman 
should be. The Anglesey Harriers 
were stopped for a time owing to 
bereavement in the family of their 
master, Mr. J. Price Roberts, and the 
Belvoir Hunt have lost their secretary, 
Mr. William Pinder, who for nearly 
sixty years had been a keen follower 
of the hounds. The death of Lady 
Fitzhardinge threw the Berkeley 
country into mourning, Lord Fitzhard- 
inge having held the mastership of 
the family pack for the past five 
years. 


The Master of the Warwick- 
shire. —The death of Lord Willoughly 
’ de Broke was also a severe blow to 
foxhunters. For twenty years he 
held the mastership of the Warwick- 
shire Hounds, during which time he 
carried the horn himself and showed 
most excellent sport. As a master 
and as huntsman he had very few 
equals. On his resignation, in 1900, 
he was succeeded in the mastership 
by his son, Richard Greville Verney 
(the present Lord Willoughby de 
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THE NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE HUNT 
W. Boxall, the huntsman 


the House of Commons since 1895. The new peer is thirty-four 
years of age and was educated first at Mr. Rawnsley’s school near 


Winchester and afterwards at Eton, where he was at 
Mitchell’s. At Eton he played a great deal of cricket and got 
80 runs for his house when they won the House Cup. As 
Mr. Verney he saw a great deal of sport and showed skill in 
tiger shooting and pig sticking. He is a deadly rifle shot and 
a fair gun shot, and has had sport with chamois in Austria. 
He is also an enthusiastic fisherman. But his favourite sport, 
as befits a master of hounds, is hunting, of which he has been 
‘a devotee since childhood. He has a good eye for hounds, 
and no man rides better or straighter in the field. His wife, 
who is a daughter of Mr. Charles Addington Hanbury, is 
also a good horsewoman and is often to be seen out with the 
Warwickshire. 


A Good Old Family.—Lord Willoughby de Broke belongs 
to a fine old family whose members have intermarried with 
some of the noblest families in the United Kingdom for the 
past four centuries. The 1st Sir Thomas Willoughby, who 
was a son of the 4th Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, married a 
heiress, Elizabeth, daughter of Lord Latimer, early in the 


fourteenth century, thus founding the fortunes of the family. His 
great-grandson, Sir Robert Willoughby, was elevated by Henry VII. 


to the peerage under the title of Lord Willoughby de 
Broke for services rendered during the Wars of the Roses. 
The first Lord Willoughby de Broke died in 1502, and 
from that date to this the name of Willoughby has been 
borne with distinction by members of the services, the 
Church, and the law. Among the Willoughbys have been 
many noted sportsmen, but none better than the Lord 
Willoughby de Broke who died on board the P. and O. 
steamer, Avstvalia, and was buried at sea on December 19. 


Advice to Young Foxhunters.— 
The Pall Mall Gazette has been 
giving some advice to young fox- 
hunters in the following style: “ For 
* preference, if you can arrange it, be 
the only son of an important house 
and let your father be a hundred- 
guinea subscriber who owns large 
coverts and preserves foxes ; then it 
will not matter in the least if you 
get in anybody’s way, and when you 
ride over the hounds the huntsman 
will not say a word. At the meet 
the master will come up and shake 
hands with you and remember your 

pony’s name, when you were at 

school, your birthday, and a host 
of other equally interesting details 
about yourself and your family, 
and say, ‘Growing up in the 
way you should go, That’s right. 


Broke), who has represented the LORD HENRY GROSVENOR Chip of the old block. Eh! 
Rugby division of Warwickshire in One of the most prominent members of the North Staffordshire Hunt What ?’” 
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A Syren Song.—Three or four times in 
the year Paris calls me. For days I try to 
evade that call—to present a blank wall of 
indifference to the summons and “pretend 
{ haven’t heard” as the children say ; but it 
is no use. After the first struggle or two I 
invariably lay down my arms and surrender 
—or in other words pack my trunk and 
consult a Bradshaw—with nothing to plead as 
an excuse for my weakness save the curious 
fascination that the wé/le lumiére possesses 
for womankind in general and a due regard 
for the interests of La Mode. 
And yet, glittering fairyland that 
it is, the prices of those flashing 
treasures in the Rue de la Paix 
and of those wonderful and 
exclusive modes behind great 
folding doors on the premiére 
étages of dignified-looking Paris 
mansions, which only “ open to 
a golden key,” are such as to 
appal even the most resolute, 
and I invariably return whole- 
somely content with my own 
country. Paris is a veritable 
Cleopatra — beautiful, meretri- 
cious, and alluring—but she 
requires her drink of diluted 
pearls, not to speak of lavish 
largesse, if we wish to kcep on 
good terms with her. 


Fascinating Frivolities.—At 
the beginning of the year Paris 
presents an especially charming 
appearance, and at the time of 
my own visit she was still gay 
with the memory of her é¢vennes, 
the florists’ windows gorgeous 
with great baskets of cream 
roses and purple and _ pink 
hyacinths tied with yards of 
ribbon, and the pddisseries 
showing the daintiest porcelain 
baskets of marrons glacés and 
tall pastel-tinted packets of fon- 
dants “done up” as only the 
clever fingers of the Parisienne 
knows how. In the matter of 
jewellery the art nouveau 
designs seemed to reign supreme, 
and there appeared to be quite a 
cult for immense dragonflies 
with transparent wings deli- 
cately veined and outlined with 
diamonds, for which, | thought, 
exceedingly heavy prices were 
being asked. One of the newest 
hair ornaments was a fillet. of 
gold with one of these same 
dragonflies raised high above the 
centre of the head with a down- 
ward movement as though darting forward, 
and there was a huge diamond orchid raised 
in the same manner, which reveals the fact 
that the flat hair adornments are for the most 
part being slowly but surely superseded. As 
retards the schemes evolved out of gems pur 


et simple diamonds and rubies play decidedly 
the largest part, the newest thing being the 
cabochon diamonds with a ribbon of rubies 
outlining them, while the platinum chain with 
the single diamond or pearl drop is as much 
en évidence in the Rue de la Paix as it is in 
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mirror and a recess for a powder puff likewise 
included, the name of the fair owner being 
written across the outside in diamond letters. 


The Palais de Glace.—One hears so much 
about the Palais de Glace in the Champs 
Elysées that I am rather loth 
to own that sartorially I always 
find it decidedly disappointing, 
and to-day it does not present 
anything like the attractions of 
our Prince’s Skating Club. 
Skating costumes invariably 
have a certain sameness about 
them, and blouses and well-cut 
skirts, be they ever so alluring 
and immaculately fashioned, are 
apt to make one’s brain whirl 
and one’s eyes ache when they 
have whizzed by with bewilder- 
ing rapidity some eight or ten 
times, the smallness of this 
particular piece of ice making 
va et vient very sudden and oft 
repeated. The short dark blue 
or black serge skirts, se7é round 
the hips and adorned with 
stitched pleats released at the 
knees, of which there were quite 
a number, were the neatest of 
all, and several of these were 
lined with silk of a much lighter 
tone which showed a touch of 
colour when the skater swung 

by. There were three or 


four velvet skirts, of 
q course, notably a_ black 
{ velvet ‘‘hooped” with 


graduated bands of silk 
braid and a marron 
coloured skirt trimmed 
with a kind of castellated 
design of narrow sable. 
A simplicity that borders 


A HANDSOME THEATRE COAT 


Of ivory drap uni trimmed with ermine, tucked chiffon, and Chantilly lace 


Regent Street or Bond Street. Black and 
enamelled swallows with diamond - tipped 
wings are popular as corsage ornaments, and 
among the elegant feminine frivolities which 
caught my eye were little gold and silver 
match and cigarette cases combined, with a 
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on severity is the point aimed at by the 
skaters as regards their skirts, but there was 
every description of blouse that one can well 
imagine, white reigning paramount, and deep 
lace cape collars vandyked or trimmed supply- 
ing the main feature, while flat beaver hats with 
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huge feathers or masses of zibeline flowers made 
a good majority against a minority of caracul 
and ermine toques with upstanding Shah of 
Persia aigrettes. As to the stoles you must 
go to Paris, nut only to see them in their 
‘‘infinite variety ” but to learn a lesson in the 
correct methods of wearing them as well. 
They have no practical purpose that makes 
for warmth that I can see, for they droop 
almost to the wearers’ waists behind and are 
caught round in front at the bend of the arm, 
but they are indescribably graceful neverthe- 
less, and it was thus our great-grandmothers 
wore their stoles and scarves in the days of 
the past. The smartest are composed of a 
variety of other materials besides fur—lace, 
chiffon, mousseline de soie, and what not—and 
are trimmed with a profusion of ermine tails 
either dotted along the edge with precise 
regularity or gathered into little bunches and 
caught with a cart-wheel rosette of black satin, 
in the centre of which is inserted a paste 
ornament. 


Looking Forward.—So far there are not 
many prognostications for spring. We have 
probably days and weeks of frost and snow 
to wade through before old Mother 
Earth condescends to spread her 
carpet of purple and gold crocuses 
or allow the crisp buds of the 
primroses to shoot up on their hairy 
little pink stalks out of their cool 
beds of crinkled leaves, and it is 
rather early, no doubt, to prophesy 
concerning possible development. 
Nevertheless, I learnt from a 
French couturiére who has 
earned the right to be con- 
sidered more fairly “in the 
know” than the majority of | 
her fellows that white is going 
to be as much in favour as 
ever, and that pastel shades— 
those soft tones of green, 
mauve, and blue that always 
suggest beds of hyacinths to 
me—and mourante rose are 
going to have a great vogue in 
cloth and frieze, which to me at 
least is good hearing. One’s 
natural inclination when the 
world. begins to stir and smile 
again after its long winter 
gloom and sleep is to add a 
little brightness to the general 
rejoicing, and I know a dear 
old lady who regularly as 
spring comes round has the 
nodding hearse-like plumes 
removed from her much “ be- 
jetted” bonnet—which has 
looked to me exactly the same 
for the seven years in which I 
have been acquainted with 
her—and a bunch of violets 
inserted instead as her tribute 
to the season, proof positive 
that the madness of spring finds an echo even in 
the benumbed feelings of the very old people. 


The Princesse Gown.—The determined 
efforts to popularise the Zrincesse dress sets 
one thinking. People with the wrong figures 
invariably go in for these things first and con- 
sequently create a quite unjust feeling against 
them, and the prejudice spreads. Honestly I 
think the frincesse gown is more suitable for 
a French /a//e than an English as it requires 
the svelte grace of a Parisienne to do it full 
justice, but I have seen not a few of my own 
countrywomen who look triumphantly well in 
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it, and provided you can wear it there is 
nothing more charming. Some of the Paris 
models made in this form are supplemented 
with little Jace boleros, which without taking 
away from the character of the gown had the 
effect of making the waist look smaller and 
softened the severity of the whole. In one 
instance the bolero in question was com- 
posed of black silk guipure, very short, 


USEFUL PALETOT 


Of mastic cloth with touches of black spotted velvet 


and fastening, I think, at the side, for it was 
continued in the front in a long panel which 
widened out towards the hem of the skirt and 
suggested something entirely novel and 
original. The gown itself was of black 
mousseline de soie, accord:on-pleated—they 
are very faithful to the p/issé effects in Paris 
—with a yoke of ivory lace over silver-grey 
velvet and a chow of silver-grey panne on one 
side of it. The newest lace, however, is some- 
thing even more substantial than guipure and 
reminds me of coarse twine of an almost 
yellow shade worked with a pair of large 
knitting needles, and whole gowns are com- 
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posed of this over cloth or velvet with a thick 
knotted fringe outlining the edges. There is. 
a great deal of embroidery, too, and everything 
seems to point to the fact that reseda silk or 
velvet will be much used as a trimming and 
that the soft lily-leaf shades of last summer, 
which proved so effective when employed in 
conjunction with ivory cloth gowns, will be seen 
again in the same relation and as they are 
in my opinion absolutely the xe plus wltra for 
supplementary adornment of this kind it is very 
good hearing, while tassels, Brandenburgs, 
and all such fashionable accessories promise 
to follow us through the spring and summer. 


The Craze for Cameos. — We are 
rapidly acquiring a taste for cameos for per- 
sonal adornment, and I hear that before 
many weeks have passed the taste will have 
developed into a craze, and the craze will 
show symptoms of becoming an epidemic. | 
saw a few very handsome ones when in Paris, 
though not many, the vogue being still in 
its infancy, but a number of people possess. 
quite a little store, owned by their mothers. 
and grandmothers, which have been laid 
aside in odd corners of their jewel cases from 
time immemorial; this year, however, they will: 
one and all see the light again. Even cameo 
buttons will be produced in reply to the coming 
demand, and the prices of handsome brooches. 
and bracelets, especially the antique speci- 
mens, will naturally go up with a rush, while 
even the most colossal of old-fashioned shawl 
brooches will be brought into requisition to- 
fasten the fashionable lace écharfes, which are 
almost indispensable with the theatre toilettes. 
of the moment. I suppose it is another de- 
velopment of the fancy for all that appertains 
to the 1830 fashions which we are running 
after at present. 


The New Cure for Baldness.—People 
suffer so much nowadays from the loss of hair 
that I may surely be excused for taking a long 
jump from jewellery and fashions to the latest 
method for the cure of baldness, which is, | 
hear, making quite'a sensation. It is known 
as the “Root Cure for Baldness,” and is. 
manufactured by Lawbey and Co. of Victoria 
Chambers, 142, West Nile Street, Glasgow. 
The apparatus consists of two brushes, in 
each of which a cone of india-rubber is. 
fastened. The cones are so con- 
structed that they obtain a firm grip of 
the scalp, and anyone can apply the 
friction with the result that all the 
hair roots become quickly revitalised 
-and the scalp is rendered sufficiently 
loose-fitting on the skull to provide 
the condition which scientists are 
quite determined is the only one in 
which the hair roots may thrive and 
become vigorous. Possibly my 
explanation may not be a very clear 
one, but the ‘proof of the pudding 
is in the eating,’ and the marvellous 
results which have already been 
obtained by means of this clever invention are 
quite enough to justify every one of us who has 


- any trouble of the kind with our hair to write 


to the firm in question for full particulars. 
DELAMIRA- 


Paper patterns of any of the original 
designs appearing in “ My Ladys Mirror” 
can be supplied, but to special measure- 
ments only, at 1s. 64d. for coats, bodices, 
or skirts, and 3s. for complete costume. 
All orders must be prepaid before they can 
be executed, and should be addressed to 
“ Delamira.” 
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MONEY. 


Contango Day, January 27 
Ticket Days, January 14 and 28 
Settling Days, January 15 and 29 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 


The general view is that business is slowly broadening out and 
aproving, the complatats being that the process is so very slow, 
ind that if prices harden to-day they weaken to-morrow. To my 
mind this is satisfactory ; the waves naturally ebb and flow even 


MR. CHARLES HENRY MASON 


Late solicitor for the London and North-Western Railway 


when the tide is rising. It is a bad time for the feeble folk, but 
equally good for those, however small, who only buy what they can 
pay for. 

The unhappy punters who gamble with the “ bucket shop” 
“ outside broker” gentry on the I per cent. cover system are being 
cleaned out daily, or even twice a day, but those who take up and 
hold for a profit—and take it when they see tt—are doing well. 


“ Brums.”—With a traffic increase of £257,000 the prospects 
of the London and North-Western Railway for the coming 
year are good, and I sincerely hope that these prospects will 
not in any way be marred by anything in the nature of a 
contest between the directors and the committee formed to 
advocate the adoption of American methods in the working of the 
line. Iam sure the directors will not forget that the committee is 
composed of highly respectable and influential shareholders who 
have approached the directors in no hostile spirit ; and I hope, on the 
other hand, the committee will not forget that the North-Western 
line has won for itself a fine reputation by a record which few 
American railways can beat, and that the application of any 
modification of American methods to the extremely different condi- 
tions existing in England is not a matter to be lightly or hastily 
adventured on. 

Both sides, I am sure, must recognise that they ard the railway as 
a whole are heavy losers by the comparatively sudden and unexpected 
death from acute pneumonia following on influenza of Mr. Charles 
Henry Mason, whose photograph I give this week. Though only fifty- 
one he had for eighteen years occupied the onerous and responsible 
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post of solicitor for the company, and there is no doubt that the 
directors reckoned on his quick grasp of facts and acute reasoning 
in other things besides pure law. 

His extraordinary energy, cheerfulness, and popularity greatly 
increased his value, and Mr. C. de J. Andrewes, who follows in his 
footsteps, will have a hard task to emulate his predecessor. 


Other Home Rails.—Most of the other leading lines show 
substantial increases for 1902 as against the disastrous year, 190!,, 
and though it is sincerely to be hoped that the directors will be 
sparing in their. distributions, and will make some provision for 
“‘betterments,” nevertheless dividend prospects are decidedly brighter 
than they were this time last year. 

Even Great Eastern and North-Eastern, though quoted 5 and 7 
respectively lower than last year, show some improvement in 
traffics, but not sufficient to dissipate all fears of reductions in 
dividends. 

Next to “Brums” I recommend Great Westerns for solid 
investors, and District prefs. and some of the Great Central prefs.. 
for my more speculative readers. 


Yankees hold their own wonderfully well, and I advise my 
readers to sell all they have got. 1 quite hope and trust that the: 
danger of a crash has passed for the present, but I am greatly afraid 
that there is much exaggeration in the stories of America’s 
phenomenal prosperity. Ifthe country has not passed its high-water 
mark, all I can say is that many shrewd observers are mistaken. 
There are plenty of good sound American stocks—but is not the'r 
price very high? There are plenty of American stocks which are: 
not very high, but are they good or sound? 

There are so many good and cheap stocks to select from now 
that, for my part, I cannot understand people holding on to their 
Yankees when they could get out at a good profit, and I have: 
still greater difficulty in understanding how people can hang on 
to American stocks which, even in times like these, show a loss. 
Take Steel Trusts, for instance. Nothing, of course, is certain 
except death and quarter day, but the risk of holding on to a:thing 
like this with its enormous watered capital looks to me very serious. 
Already they have had to buy up another huge competitor—though: 
its works were not completed—and another monstrous concern is 
being erected (with American -dollars) at Monterey in Mexico. 
Months and months ago I heard that the group erecting these works. 
were spending £70,000 per month on them, and they are not 
finished yet. Will the Steel Trust have to absorb them too, and, ifi 
so, when is this kind of thing going to stop? Anything like a 
serious reduction of output at these mammoth concerns means ruin: 
at once. They must go full speed ahead—or bust ! 


MINE IN 1875—MINERS GOING 


DE BEERS TO WORK 


THE (PALER. 


Kaffirs.—These had a great fright last Friday by the story 
current that Mr. Chamberlain had been assassinated. This was 
afterwards contradicted, and for it was substituted the unsatisfactory 
news that Mr. Alfred Beit had had a fit of apoplexy and was very 
seriously ill—a report that unfortunately proved true. 

The volume of business is not so large as jobbers and brokers 
would like, but piices keep wonderfully good—so good that many of 
my readers must see very good profits on some of their Kaffir 
ho'dings. /¢ zs seldom wrong to take a good profit when you see tt. 

I did not attach the slightest importance to the assassination 
of Mr. Chamberlain rumour last Friday, and, in fact, I took 
advantage of the check to buy back—at a profit—some stock 
which I had thrown out—at a profit—a few days before. But my 
readers will remember that I warned them last week that Mr. Cham- 
berlain would not find it ‘all beer and skittles” when he got out of 
loyal Natal into the disloyal Transvaal. In time there is no doubt 
the ‘“‘doppers” will die out and the younger generations of Boers 
will learn which side their bread is buttered. All this, however, will 
take time—a lot of time—and in the interim there may be many ups 
and quite as many downs. 

The doppers must be made to understand that a dog may growl 
as much as he likes, but he mustn't bite. lf he bites he must be 
hanged. In 1953 it will not make the slightest difference whether 
there are or are not a few riots in 1903, but it will make all the 
difference to weak ‘“‘ bulls” in the Kaffir market in this year of grace 
£903. With the first shot fired a panic would fly through the ranks 
of the timid natives —a panic hard to allay ; exaggerated accounts of 
“‘the bolting of the boys” would be cabled over, and down would go 
the quotations, away would run the margins, and, in fact, “ the fat 
would be in the fire.” 

On the other hand, things will go much more seriously wrong 
if there is any truckling to treason. Already the old leaven is begin- 
ning to work. The steady disloyal majority are beginning to oppress 
(socially) the unsteady loyal minority, and at the same time are 
unblushingly pressing Mr. Chamberlain for more concessions and 
more money, a general amnesty, the allowing of the Kruger gang to 
return and foment another insurrection, and the pardon of rebels, 

If there is the slightest yielding to anything -of this kind 
assuredly there will be trouble. There is not the slightest sense in 
getting angry or using violent language, but there must be firmness. 
The doppers must be made to understand that we shall stick to 
our bargain, but we shall make them stick to theirs. The dog may 
growl if he likes—though he will not get any more dog biscuit by so 
doing—but he must not attempt to bite. If he does, there will be no 
anger, heat, controversy, or excitement, Only he will be hanged. 
The hanging will be done in the best manner—with a long drop and 
every gravity, kindness, and consideration—but the hanging will 
have to take place. 


Trusts are not very popular either here or in America. The 
causes of this unpopularity are different in the two countries, for the 
same word has a different meaning here and in America. In 
America TRUSTS mean trade combinations to produce monopolies, 
and their unpopularity arises from their success. In England TRUSTS 

"mean investment companies, and their unpopularity arose from their 
want of success. I confine my remarks to the English variety. 
Their leading principle—to average risks by spreading them—is 
perfectly sound, and it was not because of any unsoundness in this 
leading principle that so many trusts had such disastrous experiences 
in the early nineties and are still looked at askance by the investing 
public. 

The actual causes of the crash though not generally understood 
were quite simple. It mainly arose from there being too many of 
them. In 1888, 1889, and 1890 there was a rage for them. Previous 
to 1888 there were very few of which investors took any cognisance, 
but from 1888 to 1900 there were created more than forty large 
trusts or investment companies with capitals amounting in the 
aggregate to upwards of £80,000,000, almost the whole of which 
were rapidly underwritten and allotted, subscriptions being greatly 
increased by the trusts subscribing for or buying each other’s shares. 
Now all these trusts were mainly investing in the same sort of stocks 
and shares, and the creation of so many big buyers in such a short 
time produced an enormous demand for these sort of securities. Their 
market prices rapidly increased and kept increasing, and the profit 
of the trusts—on paper—kept increasing with them ; their shares 
rose to considerable premiums, and as fast as the public would take 
the shares more trusts were created. 

Inflation produced more inflation in the ordinary way. But in 
November, 1890, came the Baring crash followed by the Argentine 
collapse. Shares fell heavily and the fall was increased by the efforts 
of the trusts to sell on any terms their shares in similar concerns in 
similar difficulties. 
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Next week I will explain the further course of events and the 
present position. 


The Board of Trade Returns are mcderately satisfactory. In 
the imports there is an increase of £1,400,531, or 2‘9 per cent. for 
the month of December, as compared with the same month in 1go1 
(notwithstanding a decrease of £1,344,696 in dutiable articles of fuod 
and drink), but it must not be forgotten that there were five Sundays 
in December, 1901. The most satisfactory feature in the month’s 
imports is the large increase of 41,103,963 in raw materials for 
textile manufactures. This is principally occasioned by largely 
increased imports of raw cotton, jute, and mohair, there being con- 
siderable decreases in wool, silk, hemp, and flax. For the whole year 
three is an increase of £6,870,086 or 1°3 per cent. as compared with 
Igor and £5,785,121 as compared with 1900, In duty-free articles 
of food and drink there is an increase of over £3,750,000 as compared 
with rgo1 and of over £8,250,000 as compared with 1900, not- 
withstanding the fact that since the roth of last April sugar (and 
cognate articles), corn, flour, and starch have been shifted into the 
dutiable section of articles of food and drink. On the other hand, 
there is an almost equally large decrease in dutiable articles of food 
and drink, which is more than accounted for by a drop of £4,590,485 
in the value of imported sugar—the decrease being more in price 
than in quantity. 

In exports there isa slight falling off of £94,537 on the month but 
an increase of £3,517,604, or 1'2 per cent. on the year. We are 
still £7,652,016 behind 1goo, mainly due to our large exports of coal 
in 1900 and the very high price for it then realised. The increases as 
compared with 1go1 are spread over the bulk of our industries, the only 
serious decreases being raw materials (principally coal), 42,184,915, 
and new ships for abroad, which show a falling off of £3,257,669. 

Our re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise show a falling 
off of £2,031,208 as compared with Igor but an increase of 

2,628,926 as compared with 1900. The bulk of the falling off (as 
compared with 1gor) is due to rice, wool, copper, jute, and leather. 


REVIEWS 


THE DIAMOND MINES OF SOUTH AFRICA. (Macmillan. £2 2s. 
1 et.)—This sumptuous book by Mr. Gardner F. Williams (the well- 
known general manager of the great De Beers Consolidated Mines) 
should occupy a place on the bookshelves not only of everyone 
interested, financially or otherwise, in the development of the great 
mineral wealth of South Africa but of every patriot who wishes to read 
one chapter in the story of the Boer War which will not make him 
blush for the blunders of his countrymen. The story of the heroic 
defence of Kimberley—practically by its civilian population—during a 
siege of more than four months (124 days) told in this book with rare 
modesty, simplicity, and self-restraint is worthy of the very best 
traditions of the English race. In the space at my disposal it is 
impossible for me to do justice to the scientific and historical value 
of this important work; I can only say it is not only authoritative 
and exhaustive but profoundly interesting from cover to cover. 
It contains 533 illustrations, including nearly thirty finely-executed 
photogravures, 

We reproduce a picture showing the men going to their work on 
a truck which slides down an aerial tram. It is perfectly safe, but 
it looks almost as risky as even a Venezuelan railway. It is 
hoped that Mr. Chamberlain will visit Kimberley and see all the 
wonders so graphically described in this excellent book. He is sure 
of a splendid reception from the sturdy men who fought so bravely 
and chivalrously under most disheartening circumstances, and the 
plucky women who endured so much with rare courage and 
cheerfulness. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


The rules for correspondents are published on the last Wednesday 
in each month 


A. R. C.—I should not have advised you to put money into the parent company 
you mention or into its subsidiary concerns, but now you are inI am inclined to advise 
you not to throw away your shares for a mere nothing. One of the directors of both 
concerns appears to belong to a firm of merchants and to be a director of fifteen 
companies. I hope he has time to attend to all these things.” Another director of the 
subsidiary you mention‘is a paper manufacturer and merchant, but apparently finds 
time also to direct eleven companies, of five of which heis chairman. A third (of both 
concerns) apparently has a business as a mining ‘engineer, but finds timei|to direct 
seventeen companies—hard-working man! You know, of course, that the parent 
company has floated four other subsidiaries besides the one mentioned in your letter. 
Just lately there has been quite an active market in the latter, which was reconstructed 
twelve months ago, the new company having a slightly different name from that given 
in your letter—the old name. On comparing the reports}of this mine§in {the British 
Columbian Minister of Mines reports for,1900 and 1gor it is manifest that substantial 
development took place in the latter year.» The Minister’s report for 1902 will not be 
out for some time yet, but if you write to me again about the end of March I may be 
able to tell you more. 


